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THE WEEK. 


THERE have been various rumours of an approach- 
ing dissolution during the week. Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone, in a letter to a Holderness elector on Saturday, 
advised his correspondent to be ready for an election. 
The Parliamentary correspondent of the Dazly News 
stated yesterday that the Liberal Leader will insist that 
delay is impossible in deciding a matter which keeps the 
whole world of trade in suspense here and in the colonies, 
and that the issue must be placed before the country. He 
also suggested the possibility of Mr. Balfour’s resignation 
next week. Sir William Walrond and Mr. Long have 
both repudiated the idea of an election this year, but 
such disclaimers may be taken with a grain of salt. 
The position of the Government is certainly most 
anomalous and extraordinary. A violently revolutionary 
proposal has been thrown out for the consideration or 
agitation of the country by the most powerful member 
of the Government, and yet the Government have no 
mind upon the subject. Liberals will certainly be pre- 
pared for any emergency. 





THE discussion of the Zollverein has proceeded 
briskly during the last week. Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Thomas Shaw, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Fletcher Moulton 
have all condemned it. Sir William Walrond, speak- 
ing at Tiverton on Tuesday, said that ‘‘ England had 
prospered under Free Trade, and any change in our 
fiscal policy must be approached with great caution. 
We must see that any alteration in our tariffs which 
would benefit the few did not injure the many.” 
Mr. Chamberlain has_ received on the _ other 
hand a promise of support from Mr. Deakin, .the 
Attorney-General of the Australian Commonwealth, 
who says that his Government and the Governments 
of the separate States approve of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals. Mr. Deakin thinks public opinion in 
Australia is on the same side, but prudent persons will 
wait to see what exactly it is that Australia would 
support, it, indeed, she would support any such scheme. 
Mr. Chiozza showed in an article in Thursday's [est- 
minster that Australia would get very little benefit from 
the taxation of food supplies. Does Mr. Deakin sup- 
port the imposition of such duties alone, or does he 
want the duties Mr. Chamberlain was disinclined to 
impose? Meanwhile the Conservative Press is very 
chary about adopting Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. The 
Birmingham Post, following the lead of the Spectator, 
is hostile, and other papers are very cautious and 
doubtful in their approval. It is good news that this 
challenge has acted like a tonic on the greatest living 
master of finance, and Sir William Harcourt’s letter to 
the Liberal Magasine shows that he has still plenty of 
energy and spirit for this new encounter. 





IMITATION is the sincerest flattery, and although 
Mr. Chamberlain is quite ignorant about the history 
and constitution of the German Zollverein, it is evi- 
dently his intention to emulate the policy of the German 
Government. Under these circumstances an inspired 
communication published in the A@é/nische Zeitung \ast 
Saturday has received much attention here. The Ger- 


man Government will adopt a Fabian policy of watch 
ful inactivity. We are reminded that the quarrel and 
tariff war between Canada and Germany was begun by 
Canada, and not, as Mr. Chamberlain would have us 
believe, by the former : 


“The situation is represented in England as_ though 


Germany were the mischief-maker who had acted tothe 
prejudice of English colonies, and this entirely inaccurate 
conception is used to create feeling in favour of an Imperial 
Customs policy inimical to foreign countries. It therefore 


seems that German interests will be best consulted if we 

wait in patience for the plans of the English Government to 

develop themselves yet further.” 
The most clear-headed of the foreign Press comments 
is that of the /rancazs. If, it says (we quote the version 
of the Zimes correspondent), Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal 
revolution were to be accomplished the result would 
be half loss, half gain : ‘‘ The Department of the Nord, 
Normandy, and Brittany supply England with immense 
quantities of meat, eggs, fresh vegetables, and flowers. 
Duties upon these articles would diminish the exports 
and cause great damage to French agriculture, but 
would at the same time raise the wages of the indus- 
trial classes in England. The latter circumstance 
would partially relieve French industry of the com- 
petition of British manufactured goods, the low price 
of which has secured their success in France and the 
French colonies.” 





Tue Manchester Guardian published on Wednesday 
the details of the Mogilla massacre on May 21. 
Mogilla is a little village some seven miles from 
Monastir, and the day after the fighting the correspon- 
dent of the Manchester Guardian \eft Monastir, followed 
by an armed spy who had for some days been attached 
to his person, to see the ruins and learn what had 
happened. What he saw and what he heard was a 
terrible type of Macedonian politics. A small Bulgarian 
band, twenty-five in number, was surprised in this little 
village by the Turkish troops from Monastir. The 
troops searched the village, and at last discovered the 
Bulgarians in two flimsy huts standing together at the 
outskirts of the village. The Bulgarians refused 
defiantly to open the door, and the Turkish soldiers, 
500 strong, sheltered themselves under cover of a stout 
earthen wall to keep up a steady rifle fire on the besieged. 
At sundown two mountain guns arrived, the houses 
were soon blazing, and the resistance ceased only with 
the death of the last of the little band. 

Suc an incident of warfare is always horrible, as 
those know who remember with little pride the affair 
in which the Cape Colonist Lotter made his last stand. 
In this case it was a pandemonium of horrors. The 
victims themselves died in the rapture of fanaticism ; to 
them the brand orjthe bullet brought ecstasy; they danced 
an exultant dance of death, and they fell with a final 
derision on their lips. But what followed? Mutila- 
tion—of course ; sullen indifference of the villagers 
equally of course ; plunder and the spoliation of men and 
women who had no hand in the work of this 
little band—nay, even the cold-blooded murder 
of two women, mother and daughter. It is a 
picture not merely of violent revolt or violent 
repression : it is a picture, in every detail, of the degra- 
dation which Turkish misrule has produced, ‘And 
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what is life worth in the Balkans? It is nothing to 
the Turks; it is nothing to the peasants themselves. 
They surrender it lightly; they take it wantonly. It 
is neither sacred nor dignified nor valuable. These 
men handled Svetkop’s body as though it had been a 
dog’s. They would murdera Greek or a Turk as they 
would kill a sheep. And that, too, is part of their 
misery. . . ‘I am ashamed to go and talk to 
them,’ said one of the Consuls who knows in what 
helpless misery they live. If he could but communicate 
his shame to his Government there would be an end of 
this régime. For Mogilla is Macedonia in little.” 


To the uneasy and unsettled circumstances of 
Morocco the last few days have added a new complica- 
tion. On Wednesday, M. Jonnart, the Governor- 
General of Algeria, telegraphed to M. Combes that 
three mobile columns were starting from the French 
posts in South Oran and marching straight to Figuig. 
The expedition, says M. Jonnart, is a police operation 
and not an expedition. It is designed to punish certain 
border raids, and in particular the conduct of some of 
the tribesmen in firing on the Governor-General of 
Algeria while on a tour in Southern Oran. France is 
very busy consolidating her authority in Southern Oran, 
and she has been pushing forward the railway from 
Ain Sefra through Duveyrier to Beni-Ounif with the 
avowed intention of extending it by the Wadi Suspani 
to Igli, and eventually to Tuat. This activity has been 
resented by the tribesmen, who have attempted to 
harass the French by incessant border raids and 
attacks on French convoys. 

Wuat are the relations of France and Morocco in 
this matter? Outwardly quite harmonious. Figuig is 
recognised as in Moorish territory by an agreement 
concluded last year reaffirming the treaty made by 
Napoleon III. halfacentury ago. The Sultan agreed to 
keep troops at Figuig and to help the Algerian authori- 
ties in preserving order on the frontier. He has further 
sent a small force to punish the offending tribesmen, 
but it proved ineffectual. At the time M. Jonnart was 
fired on he was accompanied by the Sultan’s representa- 
tive. The French are acting to suppress disorder in 
Moorish territory, which the Sultan cannot repress 
himself, and they are acting not only with his 
consent but with his co-operation. Further, 
M. Jonnart has stated that he does not contemplate 
occupying any part of Moorish territory, and 
M. Combes in an interview with the Colonial 
representatives in the Senate on Wednesday stated 
that the Government had no intention of con- 
quering new territory. They only desired the mainten- 
ance of the s/a¢us guo and the security of the French 
possessions. So far, so good; but the Morning Post 
points out in an interesting article, published last 
Wednesday, that the Moorish frontier is rather uncer- 
tain, and no Englishman, at any rate, can forget what 
sport accident or something else often makes of these 
disclaimers. 





It is announced that M. Loubet will visit London 
on July 5, and the King and Queen will visit Ireland 
on July 20. The news of M. Loubet’s intentions has 
been received with general pleasure and satisfaction. 
It is an agreeable diversion to take up the Imperialist 
papers, which only a year ago had no language violent 
enough for our neighbours, their institutions, their 
habits, or their character, and to learn how cordially 
Englishmen wish well to France and how popular 
more friendly relations with her would be in 
this country. Those despised Liberals who believed 
throughout those times of stupid and malicious invective 
that friendship between England and France was a 
great blessing to Europe, and who were old-fashioned 
enough to retain the admiration Liberals felt of old 
for the great things France had done for humanity, 


can smile as they watch this rapid revolution. Has 
it not also a further interest? Is it not possible to 
foresee a time when other hatreds may have had their 
day ? Py a! tet 

Tue Co-operative Congress has been holding its 
meetings this week, and it is satisfactory to notice its 
unqualified c ndemnation of Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals. But in some respects the most gratifying 
event in connection with the Congress is the decision 
to acquire the Moel Fabian, Tan-y-bwlch, and Patreiniog 
quarries, which are adjacent to Lord Penrhyn’s quarries, 
and to work them as co-operative quarries. This is no 
sudden, immature enterprise. It has been considered 
for months, and the most careful thought has been given 
to it. We need not say how cordially we welcome the 
idea, and how warm are our wishes for its success. The 
chairman of the Congress pointed out that a fifth ot 
the sumspenton supporting the ejected quarrymen would 
be enough to acquire these quarries. The scheme would 
not only make honourable provision for a community of 
men who have suffered tragically for their rights ; it 
would be a stimulating object lesson, showing side by 
side a system which enables men to earn their living 
as free, self-respecting workmen, and a system of 
monopoly which places the liberties of thousands of 
men and women at the mercy of a single individual's 
obstinacy and caprice. = 

Tue Times published last Saturday an account ot 
the circumstances attending the expulsion of its corre- 
spondent at St. Petersburg. This drastic measure was 
applied, not in consequence of some irregularity on the 
part of the correspondent, but as a rebuke to the 
Times itself for its tone in discussing Russian affairs. 
It is not often that despotism is quite so ingenuous and 
frank. Nobody, for example, would have expected 
Lord Milner, when he refused to have a correspondent 
of a Liberal newspaper in the Transvaal the other day, 
to admit that his action was due to a resentment 
against the Liberal Press or a fear of Liberal criticisms. 
He would never have stumbled into such a clumsy 
candour. Yet this is what the Russian Ministry 
have done. They say outright that they defy Western 
Opinion. Such conduct can only confirm the suspicion 
under which the authorities lie with regard to the 
Kischineff outrages. It is not surprising that there is 
great indignation in this country and also in France, 
where the existence of the Dual Alliance has fortunately 
not stifled criticism. 


Dr. FArRBAIRN’s letter to the Z7mes places Non- 
.conformist resistance to the Education Act on the 
highest moral grounds. It is right that a controversy, 
in which the principles of religious equality, of educa- 
tional justice and of financial policy are involved, should 
be looked at broadly. The refusal of individuals in all 
parts of the country—north, south, midlands, east, and 
west—ito pay that part of the rate which is to be 
allocated to the maintenance of denominational 
schools with teachers appointed under a religious 
test is a fact which has to be recognised, just 
as the refusal to pay the old Church rate was 
a fact which had to be recognised forty years ago. 
In Wales the County Councils are in many cases strong 
enough and united enough to protect the Noncon- 
formist majority against the demands of ill-constructed 
schools, sectarian managers, and inefficient teachers. 
But that is not so in many parts of rural England 
where popularly elected School Boards have been de- 
stroyed and the schools placed under the control of a 
squire-ridden County Council, or where a Church school 
supported by voluntary contributions has swollen the 
local ‘county rate. 


CONTINUED rain in the States of Kansas, lowa, 
Missouri, and Nebraska has been the cause of very 
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terrible floodson the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 
The water has risen to points hitherto unknown, and 
the loss of life and damage to property have been 
truly appalling. Kansas City has a sad record of two 
hundred persons drowned. Topeka, attacked by the 
river and by the burning of a lumber yard, has lost 
fifty of its inhabitants and property valued at a million 
dollars. From Gainsville, in Georgia, comes the news 
of a tornado which passed over that town on Monday 
last. The southern portion of the town was practically 
obliterated, and it is feared that at least two hundred 
persons were destroyed with the wrecked buildings. 
The city of St. Louis has been threatened by the rising 
of the floods, and many families have left their homes 
for the highlands adjacent. A telegram from Valparaiso 
brings the news of a severe northerly gale that has 
strewn that town’s sea-front with shipwrecks. The 
British ship Foyledale has been driven ashore. Two 
ships in the anchorage have collided, and the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company’s steamer Arequipa is 
reported ‘‘ foundered at sea” while beating out of the 
harbour to open water. News reaches us from Canada 
of a serious fire now raging in the lumber city of Hull. 
It is feared that unless the flames are checked they will 
spread across the river to the imminent danger of 
Ottawa. Forest fires are raging in the province of 
Quebec, and the town of Montreal is suffering from the 
smoke and ashes of a huge forest fires thirty miles 
distant from its suburbs. 





In the early hours of Monday a disastrous fire 
broke out in one of the houses of Eton College, which 
resulted in the deaths of two boys and the complete 
gutting of the building. The origin of the fire has not 
yet been discovered, though some attribute it to a 
defective flue and others to the fusing of an electric 
wire. The boys were awakened by the smell of smoke 
and by the noise of the flames at about four o’clock in 
the morning. The house-master, his family, and most 
of the boys made their escape from the house by 
jumping from the windows or by climbing down some 
wistaria. One boy, however, was prevented by iron bars 
from getting through the windows, and he aad another 
boy were overcome by the smoke and burned to death. 
The iron bars had been placed before the windows to 
prevent boys leaving the house during the night time, 
and with the exception of the hydrants supplied by the 
house-masters, the lads seem to have had no protection 
or means of escape from any fire that might happen 
to arise. It is easy to be wise after the event, but 
surely a school like Eton should have a fire brigade, 


. and surely it is possible to prevent boys from getting 


out of the windows without making it impossible for 
them to escape in a crisis. The problem has not 
been found insoluble at other schools. The authorities 
at Eton had apparently recognised that these iron bars 
were dangerous, for they were gradually removing 
them from the various houses. 


WE heartily welcome the action of the London 
County Council, whose by-laws for the regulation of 
the new tramway system make the disgusting habit of 
public spitting a punishable offence. Travellers in 
France and Italy cannot have helped noticing the great 
change that has come over the manners of the masses 
in those countries, a change due to the wide distribu- 
tion of notices and placards pointing out the grave 
dangers attaching to the practice. A good many persons 
when they have ventured near a London omnibus must 
have felt inclined to wish that the sane, though severe, 
methods of certain ships in the Navy were applied in 
London to stamp out a filthiness so dangerous to 
the public health. Aboard a crack ship a spitter 
detected in the act is stood to attention in a 
frequented portion of the deck. A wash-deck bucket 


is suspended from his neck, and he stands as a 
human cuspidor to be used as such by the passers 
by. Unfortunately the adoption of such drastic 
methods might be construed as another menace to 
public liberty, but it is certainly high time that those in 
authority bestirred themselves in the matter. The dis- 
gusting condition of our side walks is a national 
disgrace. One cannot walk in a London street without 
noticing the nauseous disregard to cleanliness and 
decency the citizens and inhabitants display. The habit 
is disgusting in itself and quite unnecessary. It is the 
chief factor in the spread of tuberculosis, and a lesser 
factor in the spread of other loathsome complaints. 
We hope that the action of the L.C.C. will be followed 
by similar, and more general, action throughout the 
kingdom. 


‘* THE important events of the week,” writes our 
Paris correspondent,“ are not the accusations of bribery 
brought against M. Pelletan and M. Combes’s son, 
not even the decision taken by the Cabinet, by a 
common consent with the Ministerial groups, to move 
the rejection 27 globo of the applications made on behalf 
of 350 schools by eighty non-authorised female teach- 
ing congregations and to examine one by one the 
authorisations solicited by other kinds of female 
religious orders, but the two important bills which 
have been laid before the Chamber of Deputies. The first 
one introduces in French law the principle that ‘ all 
poor citizens who are either seventy years old, either 
suffering from a hopeless infirmity or illness, which 
prevents them from providing by their work for their 
subsistence, have the right to be assisted. The 
foreigners who are in the same situation will be assisted 
when the Government will have signed with their 
nation a treaty of assis/ance reciprogue.’ This first 
article has been agreed to unanimously. The second 
bill creates ports free of all duties. Notwithstanding 
the bounties our merchant navy does not increase satis- 
factorily, and it is hoped that the opening df free inter- 
national warehouses might give to French sailors the 
freight of which they are devoided. We must not lose 
an hour. Whilst from 1891 to 1901 the American, 
German, and English export trade increased respec- 
tively by 2,304, 2,129, and 1,420 millions of francs, 
the French sales did not gain more than 552 millions.’ 


Durinc the last week the troubles in Croatia have 
been renewed, and in order to quell the riots at Agram 
it has been necessary to call in military aid. The state 
of affairs is very threatening, and it may be well to 
state the rudiments of the situation. Croatia, though 
a part of Hungary, is almost entirely Slavonic. There 
is a Magyar Governor called the Ban. But it has a Diet 
which sits at Agram, and is supposed to enjoy Home 
Rule. In the north the Roman Catholic Church pre- 
dominates, in the south the Greek Church, and Bosnia, 
on its southern borders, has a large number of Mahom- 
medans. Agram, the capital, is a small town of less 
than fifty thousand inhabitants, of whom two-thirds 
are Croats. Of the remainder there are perhaps five 
or six thousand Slovenes and three or four thousand 
Germans and German-speaking Jews. The Croa- 
tians detest the Magyars, and their discontent 
has been increasing during the last few years owing to 
a growing sense of fiscal injustice. An unfair propor- 
tion of their taxes go to Budapesth, and the Croatian 
Exchequer is not only starved but bankrupt. Of late 
years there have been constant deficits, and these 
deficits are growing. It is to be hoped that Budapesth 
will see the necessity for reforming these evils. The 
Government of the Magyars is on its trial; for it can- 
not hope to be permanent unless the discontent of the 
Slavonic races (who form a majority of the inhabitants 
of Hungary) is allayed by real and sympathetic reforms 
both of finance and administration. 
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THE CHALLENGE TO LIBERALS. 


VERY Liberal will welcome the stalwart and 
outspoken declarations on Mr. Chamberlain’s 

policy from Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord 
Spencer, and Sir William Harcourt, which appear in 
this month’s number of the Z7beral Magasine. It was, 
we think, unfortunate that the question should have 
been raised in the House of Commons on the motion 
for adjournment, and not on some occasion which 
would have allowed of a more protracted debate. 
But Mr. Chamberlain’s challenge will at any 
rate be taken up promptly and_ energetically. 
Already Liberals of all schools have joined in 
condemning Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, and Mr. Long 
is highly indignant because Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
ject has been overwhelmed at birth by an outburst 
of party declamation, and he thinks the party system 
is in some danger of being gravely discredited. It 
would be interesting to know exactly what Mr. Long 
understands by the party system. We have been told 
often enough during the last three years that in matters 
of violent controversy affecting particularly closely the 
good name of the country, men must watch in a patient 
silence proceedings they consider hurtful or even fatal 
to the credit and the welfare of their country or else 
brand themselves as mere party men. Yet a mere 
party man, one would think, was a man who considered 
the success and integrity of his party as an organisa- 
tion more important than faithfulness to the great 
principles which it exists to defend. Doubtless there 
will be some bitter arguments over this new departure, 
and the men whose convictions are strong enough to 
make them independent of the less sublime considera- 
tions of party and office will soon find themselves 
exposed to the taunts and reproaches that a minority 
has had to live through these last few years. Perhaps 
some of them, when they are stigmatised by Mr. 
Chamberlain as bad patriots, will regret the facility 
with which they themselves dropped into that manner 
of declamation in their encounter with men whose 
hatred of conquest and farm burning was as remote from 
selfishness or faction as is their own hatred of Protection. 
It must be obvious to everyone but Mr. Long that 

any politician who made the proposals Mr. Chamberlain 
makes was bound to draw on himself all the fire of 
Liberal criticism. Mr. Chamberlain tells us quite de- 
liberately that what he wants is a free hand against 
Free Trade. He asks, in fact, to be allowed to restore 
the system Liberalism destroyed, and to deprive the 
country of certain great benefits Liberalism won for 
the country, at a time when the prosperity of the 
country depends more than ever on the preservation of 
those benefits. If Liberals had an open mind on 
that subject, it might be asked if there was any 
conceivable question on which they hada mind that was 
clear and composed. Certain politicians talk, as Lord 
Rosebery talked at Burnley, as if this were some new 
project suddenly suggested by a brilliantly original 
statesman. Of course it is nothing of the kind. The 
question of Protection is no new one, nor is its latest 
form or phase new. Liberals, and for that matter 
very many who are not Liberals, came to see long ago 
that Protection meant the benefit of the few at the ex- 
pense of the many ; that taxes on food were the most 
cruel burden on the poor; that if free play was 
to be given to our manufacturing and trading energy 


it was an incalculable benefit to have cheap raw 
materials; that under a system of land tenure 
under which the soil is not tilled by its owners, it is an 
infinitesimal proportion of the agricultural interest that 
would benefit, and a very large proportion that would 
suffer, by Protection. Are Liberals suddenly to regard 
these as open questions just because Mr. Chamberlain, 
having renounced every opinion he has held on every 
other question, has decided to renounce his opinion on 
this question as well? The question is ridiculous, but 
if we are going to treat this as a proposal that cuts 
across parties diagonally, and something to be played 
with and indulged, then that question is perfectly 
reasonable. 

The issue, itis urged, is not the old issue, for there 
are the new complications of Empire. Those complica- 
tions only add further objections. If Protection was 
merely a domestic issue we should resist with all our 
power a change that would create all kinds of financial 
interests in politics, and subject public policy to a most 
undesirable pressure. If the colonies are thrown in, 
this disagreeable prospect becomes more disagreeable 
still ; the range of the interests is increased, the forms 
and points of p essure are multiplied. Protection at 
home means continual shifting and oscillation; add 
the colonies, and the fluctuations and caprices become 
infinitely greater and more serious. Further, all the 
ideas of our colonial policy revolt against the suggestion, 
for those ideas depend on the freedom of the United 
Kingdom from colonial interference and the freedom of 
the colonies from interference from home. Of course, 
if we accept the one and indivisible theory, and regard 
the Empire as united by force and not by consent, the 
theory of the Government’s South African policy, we 
may be quite content to embark on this hazardous 
policy of interference and mutual control; but it is 
evident already that even many Imperialists recoil 
from this extreme application of their theory. As for 
the idea that these schemes will be a moral bond of 
union between the various parts of the Empire, we 
cannot conceive how it can survive a moment’s serious 
examination of the discrepant interests of the colonies, 
or a moment's reflection on the causes that have 
wrecked ather Empires. The old trade relations with 
America were believed by many Englishmen to be a 
means of union, and everyone knows how dramatically 
they became a means of dissolution. It is curious, too, 
to notice Mr. Chamberlain’s cycle as an Imperialist. 
He justifies our increase of territory and responsibilities 
on the ground that we are a hospitable people, distin- 
guished from all other nations by the policy of the open 
door. Our hospitality first justifies the Empire. Then 
the Empire demands inhospitality. We are to annex 
territories in the interests of Free Trade and then to 
abjure Free Trade in the interests of our annexed 
territories. It is only one more proof that Imperialism 
and Liberal ideas cannot live together. 

Mr. Chamberlain has a great task before him. To 
his revolutionary policy some, at any rate, of his 
colleagues are opposed, and they are not all of Mr. 
Balfour’s frail and docile calibre. He has to reckon 
with the most promising element of his own party. 
The Liberal Party and the Trade Unionists are 
implacably hostile. But he will pursue his object, 
and he will be merciless to colleagues, to leaders, to 
the obligations of public life, and tothetruth. He has 
reduced his own Government to confusion, and that is 
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the least sacrifice in his eyes. His one chance of 
success depends on ambiguities and vagueness, and it 
s the first duty of every man who wishes to save his 
country trom this fatuous error to rival not Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s unscrupulousness, but his energy. 





A FRENCHMAN ON IRELAND. 


” HERE appears to be considerable misconcep- 
tion as to the real meaning of the principle of 
Home Rule and its possibilities. Opponents represent 
it as the absolute separation of Ireland from England. 
Hitherto it has only separated the Liberal Party. But 
if we examine the idea without foregone prejudice, 
there appears to be little difficulty in meeting the views 
of the real Home Rulers without running any Imperial 
risk.” It is significant of the great and sudden revolu- 
tisa in the temper of the Tory Party that these words 
should be written by a Conservative of long standing, 
the founder of the Primrose League, only twelve 
months after the most thorough and wanton régime 
of coercion was in full force on the other side 
of the Irish Sea. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff sets 
out in the Nineteenth Century a plan for giving 
Ireland a Home Rule Parliament, for changing the 
character of the Lord-Lieutenantship, and conferring 
that office, the tenure of which now varies with 
changes of Government, on a Prince of the Royal 
House. With the details of his scheme we are not 
concerned. It is not on them that attention is 
fastened ; it is rather on the interesting and striking 
transformation which has silenced all those fiercer fears 
and prejudices that assailed the idea of Home Rule in 
1886. ‘Thus, when the Nationalist principle has been 
admitted,” says Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, after sum- 
marising the Nationalist movement in Europe last cen- 
tury, ‘‘ great political problems have been solved with 
no injury except to interests of a despotic or reactionary 
character.” Not only the Home Rulers’ moral, but 
their very illustrations, Imperialism allaying its fears 
with the very sedatives Home Rulers applied in vain 
eighteen years ago, and looking for inspiration to those 
great achievements that are the glory of European 
Liberalism. 

Such historical parallels suggest rather a different 
atmosphere from that which prompted Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, in the fiery passages of the first Home 
Rule controversy, to call Mr. Morley ‘‘ the Saint- 
Just of our revolution,” and inspired the chief Unionist 
organ to hazard the singularly unhappy reflection that 
‘*theories and principles, drawn from French sources 
and framed on French models, all tend to the disin- 
tegration of comprehensive political organisations and 
the encouragement of arrangements based on the minor 
peculiarities of race or dialect.” No small advance has 
been made when Imperialists have learned to hush their 
fears by contemplating what national self-government 
has achieved rather than to stimulate and inflame 
them by conjuring up pictures of sansculottes and 
bloody revolutions, and the most grotesque of all the 
hallucinations of confused history. Everyone remem- 
bers how, when Tilburina saw the Spanish fleet 
although it was not yet in sight, Puff explained that 
a hero or heroine, in consideration of their being often 
obliged to overlook things that are on the stage, is 
sometimes allowed to hear and see a number of things 
that are not. Itis certainly all to the good that the 


closer attention to the actual facts in Ireland which 
recent events have compelled seems to have im- 
poverished the talent of Unionist orators for frenzied 
and fantastic imagery. Some progress has been made 
when we find a Conservative stating, as Sir Drummond 
Wolff states, that ‘‘it may be safely averred that if 
Home Rule in Ireland had existed the interests of the 
late Irish Church, and, perhaps, now of the Irish land- 
lords, would have met with better treatment than at the 
hands of the English Parliament.” 

With Sir Henry Drummond Wolff's rejection of 
the main and essential objection raised by Englishmen 
to Home Rule, it is interesting to compare the frank 
acknowledgment by Mr. Bernard Holland, in an 
admirable study of Imperialism he published in 1901, 
that he had modified the views he held previously on 
the Irish question. We are anxious to avoid claiming 
any more countenance for Home Rule than Mr. 
Bernard Holland meant to give to it, but it is at least 
true that whilst he approves of the rejection of the 
Home Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893, he realises that the 
Irish demand for national self-expression is not to be 
satisfied ‘‘ by the creation of county councils and Agri- 
cultural Departments upon a scale however liberal and 
generous.” The same moral is pointed in a particularly 
able article in the Revue des Deux Mondes from the pen 
of M. Paul-Dubois, a close student of Irish affairs, whose 
analysis of Irish nationalism, in its various manifesta- 
tions, is well worth the attention of English readers. 
M. Paul-Dubois traces the long history of the attempts 
to envelope Irish life and aspirations in an alien civili- 
sation, the system of plantation colonies, applied alike 
by the Stuarts and by Cromwell ; the ferocious Penal 
code; the entrenchment of a foreign and unpopular 
religion ; the whole series of those attempts to Anglicise 
Ireland which make up the tragedy of one nation and 
the discredit of another. The history of the last 
century is the history of the gradual dissolution of this 
scheme ; the Penal code, the Established Church, the 
ill-used powers of the garrison landlords—all of these 
have yielded to the pressure of discontent in Ireland and 
more Liberal opinion in England. It has been a reluc- 
tant surrender, and the final redemption is still unac- 
complished. But what is the moral for M. Paul- 
Dubois from the existing chaos? England must either 
withdraw the right of local government she gave in 
1898, or give Ireland apart in the administration of her 
national affairs. ‘The war,” says M. Paul-Dubois, 
‘* between the local governing bodies and the central 
power can only end in the reduction or the suppression 
of one of them”; a judgment that vindicates Lord 
Salisbury’s foresight in 1885, when he described how 
dangerous, from his point of view, it was to give 
Ireland local government. It is the moral Russia 
has applied ruthlessly in Finland. If we remember 
rightly, Lord Crewe once said that if the Unionist 
theory of Ireland was correct, any concession of 
local government was impossible. It is precisely the 
Russian difficulty in Finland. If you govern a country 
against its will, wound all its sensibilities, trample on 
its pride, place a stigma on its religion, its traditions, 
and its customs, it is impossible to secure the har- 
monious and facile co-operation of the people of that 
country in administration. Russia found that to usurp 
the government of Finland it was necessary to destroy 
all the subordinate rights of the Finns. Our sad list of 
coercion laws in Ireland illustrates the same truth. It 
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is as true of a government as it is of war that no man 
is a hero against his own country. 

For many persons there is nothing particularly 
attractive or sympathetic in the spectacle M. Paul- 
Dubois describes. It is not some great pageant of 
conquest or extended rule ; it is simply the protracted 
struggle of a small, haggard, destitute people, wasted 
by emigration, misfortune, and a sterilising rule, to 
maintain its individuality against a tremendous invasion. 
The Englishmen who do not respect that devotion, the 
devotion of the cabin and its sunless poverty, could 
not sympathise with Finland if they were Russians 
or with Poland if they were her rulers. Those 
Liberals who regard any system as accursed which 
condemns a nation to this crippled and stifled and 
fragmentary life will welcome the splendid energy 
Irish patriots have thrown into the work of keeping 
alive and sensitive the imagination of Ireland, her 
language, her customs, her great reverence for the 
men who have fallen in her sombre history. If 
M. Paul-Dubois visits Ireland again some years 
hence we believe he will find Ireland not less tena- 
cious of her ideal, not less devoted to her traditional 
cause, but he will find, we hope and _ believe, 
her population less miserable and the drain on her 
life-blood less pitiless. For he will find, we hope, an 
Ireland rescued, or in process of being rescued, from a 
system of alien landlordism, the chief cause of her 
present economic weakness. And that revolution 
effected there will be a great change in both countries, 
for Unionists are not less alive than Home Ruters to the 
truth that Mr. Wyndham’s bill will destroy the last 
argument against giving Ireland her liberty. 





THE NEW MERCANTILISM OR DIFFERENTIAL 
FREE TRADE. 
By SCRUTATOR. 

“ROM 1812 to 1832 the United Kingdom had a 
strongly protective and strongly differential 
system of taxation. Thousands of articles were taxed 
at the ports, and many staple products of British 
colonies, such as West Indian sugar and Canadian 
timber, were allowed to enter at much lower rates 
than the beet sugar and timber produced in foreign 
countries. In return British manufactures were 
favoured in colonial markets ; but the profits so made 
were more than swallowed up in the costs of colonial 
administration. For at that time even Canada was 
subject to Downing Street. Australia was used for 
convict settlements. Our population was then growing 
at a far more rapid rate than now. The population of 
England and Wales rose from 9,334,000 in 1801 to 
14,156,000 in 1831. In the same period the population 
of Scotland grew from 1,608,000 to 2,364,000, and that 
of Ireland from (about) 5,319,000 to 7,767,000. If, 
then, the theory of Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Howard 
Vincent,and Mr. Chaplin is supported by experience, 
we may be sure that a country with so admirable a 
fiscal system and resting on a very, very broad basis 
of taxation would show all the outward and visible 
signs of expanding commercial activity. What are the 

facts? Here is a little table with three figures only : 


Declared value of British 


For the year and Irish exports. 


1812... aoe! a .. 41,716,000 
1822... ane ae ...  £36,968,000 
1832... wk ab ..  £36,450,000 


But this ideal system began by degrees to be relaxed. 
In 1842, and again in 1844, the basis of taxation was 
‘dangerously narrowed.” Hundreds of protective 


duties were swept away, for Peel became possessed of 
the paradoxical notion that by decreasing the number of 
duties he might increase the revenue and foster trade. 
Others were reduced. The repeal of the corn laws took 
place in 1846. In 1852 the value of the exports of the 
United Kingdom had jumped to £78,076,000. Between 
1842 and 1853 they roseg7 percent. In 1853 there was 
another great remission of duties under Mr. Gladstone, 
and yet another in 1860. Wages rose steadily, and 
the purchasing power of the sovereign increased. At 
length, at the end of last century (taking the year 1892) 
the value of our exports had reached £227,216,000, 
and in the second year of the new century (1901) the 
figure was £ 280,022,000. 

But even these figures do not give an adequate 
notion of the marvellous expansion of British com- 
merce under Free Trade. It is impossible, of course, 
to obtain any statistics for the gigantic growth of the 
home trade; but there is one great department, the 
mercantile marine, which has flourished in a manner 
that may well excite the wonder and envy of the whole 
world. In 1849 Parliament abolished the famous navi- 
gation laws and allowed foreign vessels to do their best 
or their worst in British ports. In 1850 the total 
tonnage of British vessels was 6 millions. In 1860 our 
merchant navy amounted to 13,915,000 tons, in 1880 
to 41,349,000, and in 1900 it had risen to the colossal 
figure of 62,710,000 tons. 

Meanwhile the mercantile marine of the United 
States, fostered by a wise, differential, prohibitive, and 
protective system, had ‘‘ progressed” from a_ total 
tonnage of 2,982,000 in 1860 to 1,006,000 in 1880, 
until at last in 1900 it totalled up to no less than 
560,000 tons! 

Why do I give this survey of commercial history ? 
Because I am bound to point out that the patient, 
whom Mr. Chamberlain proposes to cure by the leech 
of taxation, is in a most riotous state of health. I 
think the patient would be still better if he would 
spend less and pay off his debts. But Mr. Chamber- 
lain has quite a new kind of cure, and we must now 
make it our business to find out what results may be 
anticipated from the new treatment which he proposes. 

In the nearest approach which Mr. Chamberlain 
has ever made to definiteness he mentioned that he 
would impose differential duties on ‘‘ corn, meat, wool, 
and sugar, and, perhaps, other articles of enormous 
consumption in this country, which are at present 
largely produced in the colonies.” There would be 
low duties (or no duties at all) on colonial imports and 
higher duties on foreign imports. Now, by means of 
the Sugar Convention Mr. Chamberlain has tied his 
own hands, and he won't be able to include sugar in 
his Imperial tariff. But Sir Robert Giffen and other 
ex-Free Traders have suggestedadditionalarticles, such 
as timber and cotton. These will supply plenty of material 
for criticism, and I will take in their order : (1) Corn, 
(2) Meat, (3) Wool, (4) Cotton, and (5) Timber. It seems 
a very small list, and no doubt Mr. Chamberlain thinks 
that in putting these articles on the tariff he is asking 
for a very small sacrifice, on the part of the people at 
large, to ‘‘the most inspiring idea that ever entered 
into the minds of British statesmen.” But let us 
remember that the object of a so-called imperial Tariff 
is to raise the price of food and raw materials in all 
parts of the United Kingdom for the benefit of the 
colonial producer. Mr. Chamberlain says that wages 
will rise in proportion, so that the workman will have 
more money to buy food with, and will therefore be 
able to afford higher prices. But (assuming this 
unproved statement to be true) how will the manu- 
facturer be able to pay (1) higher prices to his work- 
men and (2) higher prices for his raw materials? Not 
in foreign countries, for there he is to lose his markets. 
In the colonies, says Mr. Chamberlain. That is absurd. 
Australia aud Canada will take care that their protected 
manufacturers are not ruined by British competition. 
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For our purpose a convenient mode of expounding 
our foreign and colonial trade, the magnitude of our 
demands and the sources of our supply, is that which 
has been adopted by Mr. Chiozza in an admirable little 


book published in the course of last year.* His 
figures are for the year 1901, and are drawn 
from a large official publication well known 


to statisticians, and entitled ‘‘Annual Statement of 
the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign 
Countries and British Possessions.” Jt is compiled 
by the Customs House, is marked Cd. 1105, and may 
be bought of Eyre and Spottiswoode (by weight) for 
six shillings and sevenpence. Mr. Chiozza has arranged 
the figures skilfully under their proper heads, and the 
only peculiar merit I can claim for the following tables 
is that they give the indispensable minimum, being con- 
fined to the articles which have been mentioned by Mr. 
Chamberlain and the lesser luminaries of ‘‘ differential 
free trade” as being well adapted to lay the foundations 
of imperial unity. For the benefit of the newspaper 
proprietors and publishers, who are helping Mr. 
Chamberlain torun his campaign, I will add to timber 
a cognate item, paper materials, among which wood 
pulp now occupies a leading position : 
CORN, GRAIN, MEAL, FLOUR, &c. 
WHEAT. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 


Cwt. Cwt. 
12 ... 40,466,000 Canada 6,692,000 
Argentina 8,080,000* Australia 5,438,000 
Russia... 2,541 000 India 3.341 000* 
Others ... 1,767,000 New Zealand... 1383000 
Cwt. 52,854,000 Cwt. 16854000 


* Argentina sent us 18.000,000 cwt. in 1900, and that figure is 
likely to be greatly exceeded in a few years, and India in 
the same year sent us practically no wheat at all. 








BARLEY. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
Cwt. Cwt. 
Russia ... 8.153.000 Canada 420,000 
Turkey 4 635,000 Others ... 32,000 
Others... 8,633,000 
Cwt. 21,421,000 Cwt. 452.000 
OATS. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
Cwt. Cwt. 
Russia... ... 12,609,000 Canada 1,154,000 
Others... 8,536,000 Others... 171,000 
Cwt. 21,145,000 Cwt. 1,325,000 
RYE. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possession. 
Cwt. Cwt. 
cS. A... 313.000 Canada 394,000 
Others... 558.000 
Cwt. 871,000 Cwt. 394,000 
PEAS. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
Cut. Cwt. 
USA: 440.000 Canada 707.000 
Others... 710,000 Others... 185,000 
Cwt. 1,150,000 Cwt. 892.000 
BEANS. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
Cwt. Cut. 
Egypt ... 808,000 
Others 1,015,000 
Cwt. 4,823,000 Cwt. 45,000 
MAIZE, 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
Cwt. Cwt. 
U.S.A.... ... 25,565,000 Canada 2.085.000 
Roumania 10 017,000 
Argentina 10,443,000 
Others... 3,262,000 
Cwt. 49.287,000 Cwt. 2,085,000 


* BrRitISH TRADE AND THE ZOLLVEREIN Issur. By L. G. 
Chiozza. The Commercial Intelligence Publishing Co., Ltd. 
London, 1902. 


BUCKWHEAT, 
From Foreign Countries. l'rom British Possessions. 


Cwt. Cwt. 

France... 67,000 Canada 9.000 
Others... 73,000 

Cwt. 140,000 Cwt. 9,000 


AND FLOUR. 
From British Possessions. 


; WHEATMEAL 
From Foreign Countries. 





Cwt. Cwt. 
ihe oa . 19,000.000 Canada 1.358.000 
Others... 1.671.000 Others... 548,000 
Cwt. 20,671.000 Cwt. 1,906,000 


OATMEAL, 

From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
748 000 cwt. 92.000 cwt. 
MAIZE MEAL, 

From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 

1,687,000 cwt. 600 cwt. 
OTHER MEALS. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
285,147 cwt. 32,400 cwt. 
Rice, Rice MEAL, AND FLowr. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 


Cwt. 
Burmah 4 651.000 
Others... 2,104,000 


Cwt. 1,454,000 Cwt. 6,755,000 
Saco AND Saco MEAL AND FLour. 

From Foreign Countries. Irom British Possessions. 
1,520 cwt. 512,064 cwt. 
STARCH, FARINA, AND DEXTRINE, 

From Foreign Ceuntries. From British Possessions. 

1,388,000 cwt. 28.000 cwt. 
OTHER FARINACEOUS SUBSTANCES (only value entered). 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions, 


£265,344. £304,668. 
MEAT. 
BACON. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions, 
Cwt. Cwt. 
USGA, ... 4,244,000 Canada 398.697 
Denmark 1,061,000 Others... _ 74 
Others ... 68,000 
Cwt. 5,373,000 Cwt. 398,771 


Beer (Fresh), 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 


Cwt. Cwt. 
ik. = Se 3,180.000 Australasia 471.000 
Argentina 772.000 Canada 20,000 
Others... 66,000 


Cwt. 4,018,000 Cwt. 491,000 
Beer (Salted). 


From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 


196,000 cwt. 8,000 cwt. 
HAMs. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
Cwt. Cwt, 
USA i 1,730,000 Canada 126,000 
Others ... 5,000 
Cwt. 1,735,000 Cwt. 126,000 


. Mutton (Fresh). 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 


Cwt. Cwt. 
Argentina 1,272,000 New Zealand... 1,488,000 
Others... 419, 000 Others ... 519,000 


Cwt. 1,691,000 Cwt. 2,007,000 
OTHER MEAT. 
From Foreign 
Countries. 


From British 
Values. Possesssions. 
£5,152,139 £939,240 
I have not mentioned here the imports of live cattle, 
which really belong to the same category, but are so 
constantly banned and excluded by the administrative 
action of the Board of Agriculture that they have no 
statistical value, except as illustrations of the nervous 
vagaries of that Department. It should, of course, be 
remembered before passing from food to raw materials 
that the object of preferential duties on bread and 
meat is to assist the colonial (not the British farmer) 
at the expense of the British consumer. I now come 
to the case of wool—a subject of special interest to the 


West Riding :— 
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WOOL. 
SHEEP OR LAMBS’ WOOL. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
ub. Lb. 
Argentina... 41,238,000 = Australia... 334,352,000 
Others... ..» 72,524,000 New Zealand.. 139,526,000 
Others ... 99,317,000 


Lb. 413,762,000 Lb. 573,195,000 
ALPACA, VICUNA, AND LLAMA. 
From Foreign Countries, From British Possessions. 
Lb. 
Pew 4 «» 4,641,250 
Others. ... .» 776,670 


Lb. 5,417,920 Nil. 
MOHAIR. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
Lb. Lb. 
Turkey... 8.814.700 Cape Colony ... 10,236,570 
Others... ... 842,400 Others ... .. 660,970 
Lb. 9,157,100 Lb. 10,897,540 


WooL_—OTrnHeER KINDs. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
3,146,230 Ib. 24,980 |b. 
WOOLLEN Racs. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
29,149 tons. 750 tons. 


Cotton statistics should be of interest to Lan- 
cashire. 





COTTON. 
From Foreign Coupvtries, From British Possessions. 
Cwt. Cwt. 
United States 13.220,000 India re ... 335,000 
Other countries 2,765,000 Other Possessions 16,000 
Cwt. 15,985,000 Cwt. 351,000 


Under ‘‘ other countries ” is included Egypt, which 
is not a British possession, though Mr. Chamberlain 
probably thinks itis. It would be well to know whether 
Mr. Chamberlain will levy differential duties against 
Egypt. If he ever does I should like to see an 
unexpurgated edition of Lord Cromer’s despatches. 
According to the Board of Trade returns, we imported 
from Egypt in 1go1 282 million lb., only one-fifth of 
the total importations from the United States, but 
nearly eight times the total importations from British 
possessions in the East Indies. An Imperial tariff 
monger would not, of course, hesitate to make the 
Lancashire manufacturers pay double on 16,336,000 
cwt. of raw cotton in order that the real Britishers 
with black or brown complexions may receive double 
on 351,000 cwt. Such a tax would make little England 
feel that blood is thicker (and less cheap) than water. 
We now come to the Housing and Furnishing 
Problem : P 


WOOD AND TIMBER. 
HEWN Fir. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 


Loads. Loads. 
Germany .. 608120 Canada «» 272,300 
Russia ... .» 493,500 Others ... is 2,500 
Others ... .. $04,850 


Loads 1,306,470 
HEwN Oak. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 


Loads 274,800 


Loads. Loads. 

U.S.A... ... 101,000 Canada... 44,550 
Others... jes 57,500 

Loads 158,500 Loads 14,550 


Hewn TEAK. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
Loads. Loads. 
Siam ... mes 3.300 Burmah ls 35,800 
Others ... a 3,400 Others. ... oe 9.970 


Loads 6,700 Loads 45,770 
Pir Woop. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
1,876,100 loads. 3,700 loads. 
HEWN (unenumerated). 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
43,880 loads. 26,040 loads. 


Fir, SAWN OR SPLIT. : 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
Loads. Loads. 


Russia ... ... 41,807,900 Canada 1,459,380 
Sweden ... 1,673,900 © Others... ro 20,790 
Others... 1,133,550 





Loads 4,615,350 Loads 1,480,170 
SAWN OR SpLir Woop (unenumerated). 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 


127,040 loads. 58,450 loads. 
STAVES. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
4,750 loads. 


135,306 loads. 
MAHOGANY. 

From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions 
30,920 tors. 43,260 tons. 
FURNITURE Woops (unenumerated). 

From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 

134,464 tons. 107,186 tons. 

In the articles which he contributed to the Z7mes, 
with a view to ‘‘ broadening the basis of taxation,” 
Sir Robert Giffen strongly advised that a duty should 
be laid upon every load of timber imported into the 
United Kingdom. What have house-builders and ship- 
builders to say to this proposal? Perhaps Sir Robert 
Giffen will explain to the manager of the Z7mes what 
he would do with the wood pulp which appears in my 
last and concluding category : 

PAPER-MAKING MATERIALS. 
Woop PULP. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 


Tons. Tons. 
Norway & Sweden 355,000 Canada ies 70,100 
Others.. a 22,000 Others... se 1,400 
Tons 377,000 Tons 71,500 
RaGs, 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
15,550 tons. 350 tons. 


EspaRTO, &c. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
194,000 tons. Nil. 
OTHER PAPER MATERIALS. 
From Foreign Countries. From British Possessions. 
16.055 tons. 400 tons. 





PROFESSOR BURY’S IDEAS OF HISTORY. 
By HERBERT PAUL. 


“THE Regius Professor of Modern History at Cam- 

bridge begins and ends his inaugural lecture (“ An 
Inaugural Lecture delivered in the Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge, on January 26, 1903, by J. B. Bury, M.A.” 
Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d. net.) with the 
statement that “history is a science, no less and no 
more.” Upon that paradox, he says, “it has not yet be- 
come superfluous to insist.” It has not, indeed. 
To many people, and not those who have studied 
history. with the least attention, it will seem partly false and 
partly unmeaning. Unmeaning because it transfers to one 
order of ideas a name exclusively connected with another. 
False, because it implies the attainment of certainty in a 
sphere where a high degree of probability is the utmost that 
can be secured. Science deals with fixed laws, or generali- 
sations, which can be proved by experiment or explained by 
theoretical hypothesis. The motions of the planets, the 
actions of acids and alkalis, the geological changes in the 
surface of the earth, are capable of strict deduction and in- 
ference from principles which never change. What analogy 
has the cold, undeviating order of physical phenomena 
which may be predicted, like eclipses centuries in advance, 
with the ever-shifting web of human conduct, the unruly 
wills and affections of sinful men ? What would Gibbon 
have said if he had been told that history was a science ? 
Perhaps he would merely have tapped his snuff-box. Per- 
haps he would have vowed and protested that it was ex- 
tremely interesting, but that he had never been called scien- 
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tific before, and that the company must positively excuse 
him. But it is indeed rather difficult to understand what 
Professor Bury means by science. | For among scientific 
historians he includes Niehbuhr, who carried the 
imaginative reconstruction of history as he thought 
ic should have been beyond what all sober judgment 
would allow. “The historians of ancient Rome display 
what historiography can become when it is associated with 
rhetoric.” No doubt they do. But so do the historians of 
ancient Greece and modern England. Is there no rhetoric 
in Thucydides ?. His early books are almost as full of 
speeches as so many volumes of Hansard. His own style, 
abrupt and irregular as it often is, cannot be described as 
unrhetorical. It is full of literary artifice, often most in- 
genious, and sometimes excessively far-fetched. Is the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge to be told that Thucydides was not a 
real historian ? Livy no doubt was a man who cared very little 
for truth, and would shut his eyes to evidence before him 
while he composed imaginary scenes. He was the Roman 
Froude, not caring for accuracy if he could make a picture. 
But Tacitus, though sadly unscientific, was one of the 
world’s greatest historians. Apart from those jewels five 
words long which have lighted up the horror and the splen- 
dour of imperial Rome for more than eighteen hundred 
years, he is a model of the combined order and movement 
which are the most essential qualities in an historical work. 

The beginning and end of the professor’s creed are 
that history is a science. He interpolates a parenthesis 
which even at this hour may not be quite “ superfluous.” It 
is superfluous to use “ superfluous” so many times. But 
this time the epithet is appropriate. There can be no use 
in reminding a learned audience that “ history is not a branch 
of literature,” because nobody ever said it was. History 
without literature is quite possible, and, indeed, only too 
common. It is useful, because men of letters make 
use of it. But it is not complete, for it lacks 
the touch of the true historian. When Professor Bury 
says that “the reputation of Mommsen as a man 
of letters depends on his Roman History,” he uncon- 
sciously treats history as a branch of literature. According 
to Mr. Bury, the compilers of the Augustan Histories were 
true historians, while Gibbon was a mere man of letters. 
The learned professor is sometimes obscure, as when he 
talks of the “ anti-historical doctrines which French thinkers 
and the French Revolution had arrayed against the compul- 
sion of the past.” But there can be no doubt of his desire 
to deliver history from “ political and ethical encum- 
brances.” If he were to succeed, of which, however, there 
is not much danger, he would deprive of more than half its 
value the subject he is appointed to teach. Professor 
Jury thinks fit to speak slightingly of Dr. Arnold, whose 
Historical Lectures at Oxford, though not scientific, are 
eminently luminous and philosophical. Professor Free- 
man described Arnold as that great teacher of history, that 
greater teacher of moral truth. Macaulay, who was once 
in some repute at Cambridge, and was even offered the 
Historical chair, included ethics as well-as politics in his 
account of the Revolution; and though he committed the 
crime of writing intelligible English, he is still regarded as 
an historian. The Decline and Fall is full of ethical 
reflections, and no man held more strongly the moral re- 
sponsibility of history than Professor Bury’s immediate 
predecessor, Lord Acton. 


As the latest editor of the Decline and Fall, Professor 
Burv has rendered a valuable though not precisely an his- 
torical service to mankind. He has embodied in his 
learned and accurate notes such discoveries as have been 
made since 1794 in the vast sphere of that immortal work. 
Gibbon is a perfect type of the literary historian. Over the 
struggles and the passions, the wars and the conquests, the 
successes and the failures, the social, moral, and religious 
progress and decadence of a thousand years, he shed the 
light of his cold, sceptical intelligence, his worldly, cynical 
wisdom, his broad, comprehensive grasp of human affairs. 
He did not consider that his duty was discharged when he 
had collected materials for future use. His learning was 
indeed colossal, his industry prodigious ; he was far more 


fit than Johnson to “ grapple with whole libraries.” But he 
was not satisfied until he had invested the results of his 
labours with his glowing eloquence, his stately scholarship, 
and even his lively wit. The interest of the human drama 
was for him paramount. In an action brought many years 
ago by a brilliant and eccentric artist whose studies im black 
and grey, with other mixtures of colour, did not commend 
themselves to the defendant, Mr. Ruskin, Burne Jones was 
summoned as a witness, and asked what he should call a 
magnificent picture by Titian. The question was, perhaps, 
relevant. The answer was certainly memorable. “I 
should call it,” said the great painter, “a study in flesh and 
blood.” Gibbon, like Thucydides, like “Finlay, like 
Macaulay, studied in flesh and blood. He took the dry 
bones of history, with which a scientific historian would have 
been content, and breathed life into them until they stood 
upon their feet an exceeding great army. If Thucydides 
had merely put together all the facts, important and other- 
wise, which he could recollect from his experience of the 
Peloponnesian War he might have been useful to Grote 
and Thirlwall, but he would be a mere name to the edu- 
cated world. He did not so think of history. He medi- 
tated deeply upon the changes and chances of war, upon 
the comparative merits of aristocratic and democratic 
government, upon the men who produce revolutions and 
the men whom revolutions produce. And the con- 
sequence is that from a little tumult in Coreyra, to say 
nothing of the Sicilian expedition, men in all succeed- 
ing ages, or at least in all those to which Greek litera- 
ture was known, have learned moral and political lessons 
which are independent of time and place. Mr. Bury may 
say that Thucydides was a moralist and a man of letters. 
But even science cannot dissect the individuality of genius. 


Grote, it is to be feared, was a terribly unscientific 
historian. For his most distinctive quality is that he threw 
himself as completely into the politics of Athens as if he 
had been a follower of Cleon in the Assembly. Of the 
modern historians perhaps the nearest to Professor Bury’s 
ideal is Stubbs. It must be admitted that that learned 
prelate’s Constitutional History of England is little more 
than a collection of facts, illuminated here and there by 
vivid presentments of striking or pathetic characters, such as 
Cardinal Beaufort and Henry VI. But Stubbs’s lectures 
from the professorial chair at Oxford are very different- 
subtle, acute, suggestive, humorous, abounding in moral 
and political reflections upon men and things. It is im- 
possible not to admire the lofty spirit of the Professor's 
advice that historical students should labour for “ remote 
posterity,” or, as he elsewhere says, for “ages very 
remote.” But they should make sure that their work 
reaches its address. “ The gathering of materials bearing 
upon minute local events ” is not to be discouraged, though 
the gatherer is no more an historian than a bricklayer is 
an architect. Selection is one of the historian’s chief 
duties, and if he neglects it he will soon find his materials 
unmanageable. Things are not important merely because 
they happened. aida yap, says Aristotle, ra meiora roy 
ytyvopévwv—the majority of events are trivial. Pro- 
fessor Bury is severe upon “the antiquarian of the pre- 
scientific Oldbuck type,” not apparently perceiving that 
the illustrious author of The Antiquary (not the Anti- 
quarian) intended Monkbarns for a caricature, perhaps of 
himself. But is not the “ publication of trivial records,” 
which the Professor recommends, another form of pre- 
scientific antiquarianism ? Would it not turn history into 
the “ old almanac * which Lord Plunket described it ? Of 
a remote posterity we know, and can know, nothing. His- 
tory is the presentation of the past for the guidance of the 
future. It can no more be divorced from morals or from 
politics than science from experiment, or literature from 
style. The dismal and depressing theory that historical 
research means the accumulation of statistics from which 
nothing can come until long after everyone now alive has 
perished is neither historical nor scientific. Happily it is 
not attractive enough to discourage the composition of 
such excellent and truly historical books as Mr. Trevelyan’s 
England in the Age of Wycliffe. 
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THE PROTECTED MAN. 


HERE was once a man called Mahmoud. He 

had other names, such as Ali, Akbar, Shameil, 

and so forth, with which I will not trouble you, because 

in very short stories it is important to keep detail in 

high relief, and not to confuse the mind of the reader 

with too much complexity. I have been assured of this 

by many authorities, seme of whom make a great deal 

of money by short stories, and all of whom know a great 
deal about the way in which they ought to be written. 

Now I come to think of it, I very much doubt 
whether this is a short story at all, for it has no plot so 
far and I do not see any plot developing. No matter. 
The thing is to say what one has to say humbly but 
fully. Providence will look after the rest. 

So, as I was saying, there was a man called 
Mahmoud. He lived in a country entirely made of 
sand. There were hills which on the maps were called 
mountains, but when you came to look at them they 
were only a lot more sand, and there was nothing about 
them except an aspect of sand heaped up. You may say, 
‘How, then, did Mahmoud build a house?” He did 
not. He lived inatent. ‘‘ But,” you continue, ‘‘ what 
did he do about drinking?” Well, it was Mahmoud’s 
habit to go to a place where he knew that by digging a 
little he would find water, and there he would dig a 
little and find it, and, being an abstemious man, he 
needed little. 

The sun in Mahmoud’s country was extremely hot. 
It stood right up above one’s head and looked like the 


little thing that you get in the focus of a burning 


glass. It madeit almost impossible to move, except 
in the early morning or at evening, and even during 
the night it was not particularly cool. It never rained 
in this place. There were no rivers and no trees. 
There was no grass, and the only animal was a camel. 
The camel was content to eat a kind of scrub that 
grew here and there on the sand, and it drank the little 
water Mahmoud could afford it, and was permanently 
happy. So was Mahmoud. Beneath him the sand 
sloped down until it met the sea, which was tepid on 
account of the great heat and in which were a lot of 
fish, pearls, and other things. Every now and then 
Mahmoud would force a son or domestic of his to go 
down and fish out a pearl, and this pearl he would ex- 
change for something that he absolutely needed, such 
as a new tent or a new camel, and then he went on 
living the way he had been living before. 

Now, one day there came to this part of the 
world a man called Smith, He was dressed as 
you and I are, in trousers and a coat and boots, 
and he had a billycock hat on. He had a foolish, 
anxious face. He did not keep his word particularly ; 
and he was exceedingly fond of money. He had spent 
most of his life accumulating all sorts of wealth in a 
great bag, and he landed with this bag in Mahmoud’s 
country, and Mahmoud was as polite to him as the 
heat would allow. Then Mahmoud said to him : 

‘* You appear to be a very rich man.” 

And Smith said: 

‘‘l am,” and opened his bag and showed a great 
quantity of things. So Mahmoud was pleased and 
astonished, and fussed a good deal considering the 
climate, and got quite a quantity of pearls out of the 
sea, and gave them to Smith, who let him have a gun, 
but a bad one, he, Smith, retaining a good rifle. Then 
Smith sat down and waited for about six months, 
living on the provisions he had brought in his bag, 
until Mahmoud said to him: 

‘* What have you come to do here ?” 

And Smith said: 

‘‘Why, to tell you the honest truth, I have come 
to protect you.” . 

So Mahmoud thought a long time, smoking a 
pipe, because he did not understand a word of what 
Smith had said. Then Mahmoud said : 


‘* All right, protect away,” and after that there was 
a silence for about another six months, and nothing 
happened. 

Mahmoud did not mind being protected, because it 
made no difference to him, and after a certain time he 
had got all he wanted out of Smith, and was tired of 
bothering about the pearls. So he and Smith just lived 
side by side doing nothing in particular, except that 
Smith went on protecting, and that Mahmoud was pro- 
tected. But while Mahmoud was perfectly content to 
be protected till doomsday, being. an easy-going 
kind of fellow, Smith was more and more put 
out. He was a trifle irritable by nature. The 
climate did not suit him. He drank beer and 
whisky and other things, quite dangerous under such 
a sun, and he came out all over like the measles. He 
tried to pass the time riding on a camel. At first he 
thought it great sport, but after a little he got tired of 
that also. He began to write poetry, all about 
Mahmoud, and as Mahmoud could not read it did not 
much matter. hen he wrote poetry about himself, 
making out Mahmoud to be excessively fond of him, 
and this poetry he read to himself, and it calmed him ; 
but as Mahmoud did not know about this poetry, Smith 
got bored with it, and, his irritation increasing, he 
wrote more poetry, showing Mahmoud to be a villain 
and. a serf, and showing himself, Smith, to be under a 
divine mission. 

Now, just when things had come to this unpleasant 
state Mahmoud got up and shook himself and began 
skipping and dancing outside the door of his tent and 
running round and round it very fast, and waving his 
hands in the air, and shouting incongruous things. 

Smith was exceedingly annoyed by this. He had 
never gone on like that himself, and he did not see 
why Mahmoud should. But Mahmoud had lived there 
a good deal longer than Smith had, and he knew that 
it was absolutely necessary. There were stories of 
people in the past who had felt inclined to go on like 
this and had restrained themselves with terrible conse- 
quences. So Mahmoud went on worse than ever, 
running as fast as he could out into the sand, shouting, 
leaping into the air, and then running back again as 
fast as he could, and firing off his gun and calling upon 
his god. 

Smith, whose nerves were at the last stretch, 
asked Mahmoud savagely what he was about. To 
this Mahmoud gave no reply, save to twirl round 
rapidly upon one foot and fall down foaming at the 
mouth. Smith, therefore, losing all patience, said to 
Mahmoud : 

‘*TIf you do not stop I will shoot you by way of 
protecting you against yourself.” 

Mahmoud did not know what the word protected 
meant, but he understood the word shoot, and shouting 
with joy, blew off Smith's hat with his gun, and said : 

‘*A fight! a fight!” 

For he loved fighting when he was in this mood, 
while Smith detested it. 

Smith, however, remembered that he had come 
there to protect Mahmoud; he set his teeth, aimed 
with his rifle, fired at Mahmoud, and missed. 

Mahmoud was so surprised at this that he ran at 
Smith, and rolled him over and over on the ground. 
Then they unclenched, both very much out of breath, 
and Smith said: 

** Will you or will you not be protected?” 

Mahmoud said he should be delighted. Moreover, 
he said that he had given his word that he would be 
protected and that he was not a man to break his word. 

After that he took Smith by the hand and shook it 
up and down for about five minutes, until Smith was 
grievously put out. 

When they were friends again, Smith said to 
Mahmoud : 

“Will you not go down into the sea and get me 
some more pearls ?” 
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‘* No,” said Mahmoud; ‘‘I am always very 
exhausted after these attacks.” 

Then Smith sat down by the sea-shore and began 
to cry, thinking of his home and of the green trees and 
of the north, and he wrote another poem about the 
burden that he had borne, and of what a great man he 
was and how he went all over the world protecting 
people, and how brave he was, and how Mahmoud also 
was very brave, but how he was much braver than 
Mahmoud. Then he said: 

‘* Mahmoud, | am away back to my distant home, 
unless you will get me more pearls.” 

But Mahmoud said : 

‘I cannot get you any more pearls because it is too 
hot, and if only you will stop you can go on doing some 
protecting, which, upon my soul, I do like better than 
anything in the world.” 

And even as he said this he began jumping about 
and shouting strange things and waving his gun, and 
Smith at once went away. 

Then Mahmoud sat down sadly by the sea, and 
thought of how Smith had protected him, and how 
now all that was passed and the whole monotonous 
life would begin again. But Smith went home, and 
all his neighbours asked how it was that he protected 
so well, and he wrote a book to enlighten them, called 
How I Protected Mahmoud. Then all his neighbours 
read this book, and went out to do something of the 
same kind. And Smith could not refrain from smiling, 

Mahmoud, however, by his lonely shore, regretted 
more and more this episode in his dull life, and he wept 
when he remembered the strange, fantastic Smith, who 
had such an enormous number of things in his bag and 
who had protected him, and he also wrote a poem, 
which is rather difficult to understand in connection 
with the business, but which to him exactly described 
it. And the poem went like this; having no metre and 
not rhyming, and being sung to three notes in a kind 
of wail : 

“When the jackal and the lion meet it is full moon: it is 

full moon and the gazelles are abroad.” 

“Why are the gazelles abroad when the jackal and the 


lion meet : when it is full moon in the desert and there is no 
wind ?” 


“There is no wind because the gazelles are abroad, the 
moon is at the full, and the lion and the jackal are together.” 

“Where is he that protected me and where is the great 
battle and the shouts and the feasting afterwards, and where 
is that bag ?” 

‘But we dwell in the desert always, and men do not visit 
us, and the lion and the jackal have met, and it is full moon, 
O gazelles!” . , 

Mahmoud was so pleased with this song that he 
wrote it down, a thing he only did with one song out 
of several thousands, for he wrote with difficulty, but I 
think it a most ridiculous song, and I far prefer Smith’s, 
though you never know it referred to the same 
incident, HivairE Betvoc. 





SCOTTISH LIBERALISM PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Hector MACPHERSON. 

NOTHER thing which has still further tended to 
A weaken Scottish Liberalism and give increased 
power to Toryism is the war in South Africa. That 
the war has been popular in Scotland goes without 
saying. That popularity has been a matter of sur- 
prise to many thoughtful people who expected that 
Scotland’s battle for independence in the past would 
have led it instinctively to sympathise with the Boers 
in their struggles. Here again the baneful effects of 
the Liberal split made themselves felt. Does anyone for 
a moment suppose that had the Liberals been as divided in 
1880 as they now are, Mr. Gladstone could have triumphed 
over Beaconsfield? There would have been no Liberal 
triumph in 1880 had Mr. Gladstone, after the manner of 
Lord Rosebery in the present crisis, given his support to 
Lord Beaconsfield on the fundamental points of his pro- 
Turkish policy. Had the Liberals who seceded in 1880 
still been members of the old Liberal Party, Scotland would 


have played a very different part in the war. Not only 
were Scottish Liberal Unionists by their alliance compelled 
to support the Tories, but the alliance which, as in the case 
of the Disestablishment movement, made for an increase 
of Toryism, had the same effect in regard to the war.  In- 
fluential ministers of the wealthier dissenting churches were 
as a class effectively muzzled. In some cases known to me 
dissenting clergymen were opposed to the war, but publicly 
they were condemned to silence by the simple fact that 
their sessions were composed of representatives of the 
wealthy middle classes, who were either Tory or Liberal 
Unionist in politics. The noticeable fact was that ministers 
of working-class congregations took a more decided stand 
than ministers of middle-class congregations. On the war, 
as on the Disestablishment question, Scottish public 
opinion, both lay and clerical, was muzzled. 

I come now to another Liberal split, as disastrous to 
Scottish Liberalism as that over Home Rule—namely, the 
split between the Campbell-Bannerman and Rosebery sec- 
tions. For the origin of this it is necessary to go back to 
the entry of Lord Rosebery into the Liberal Party as an 
influential and controlling factor. In strict truth, Lord 
Rosebery, though acting as bottle-holder in the Mid-Lothian 
campaign, never was a docile follower of Mr. Gladstone. 
In foreign policy it was soon plain that Lord Rosebery 
drew his inspiration from Chatham rather than from Cob- 
den. In appealing to Imperial instincts Lord Rosebery 
struck a sympathetic chord in the breasts of many Scottish 
Liberals who, ignorant of the part which economic causes 
have played in the building up of the Empire, felt flattered 
by the recollection of the Imperial deeds of distinguished 
Scotsmen in India and elsewhere. Lord Rosebery, too, had 
no difficulty in linking the Scottish missionary spirit with 
Imperial ideas. It is said that the acquisition of Uganda 
was urged by Lord Rosebery on Mr. Gladstone on the 
ground that it would be popular in Scotland, which was 
greatly interested in missionary work in that region. ‘The 
Liberalism of Mr. Gladstone, which in spite of many incon 
sistencies leaned to what is known as Little Englandism, was 
abhorrent to Lord Rosebery, who, never strong in economics, 
identified Imperial expansion with power and Imperial sway 
with greatness. In Scotland, Lord Rosebery knew it was 
hopeless to attempt a revival of Beaconsfieldian Imperialism. 
He astutely sought an alliance between trade and Imperial- 
ism. With his followers it was a common saying that trade 
followed the flag. With this captivating phrase they hoped 
at one and the same time to gratify the Scottish love of 
/:mpire and the Scottish devotion to bank deposits. 

So long as Mr. Gladstone remained head of the Liberal 
Party the antagonisms which were slowly developing were 
not allowed to assert themselves. Bolingbroke has re- 
marked that political parties, like packs of hounds, grow 
fond of the man who shows them game, and by whose halloo 
they are encouraged. ‘Though cynically expressed, there 1s 
truth in this, particularly as regards the Liberal Party. All 
the great things done by the Liberals during the past quar- 
ter of a century have been done in response to the hallooing 
of Mr. Gladstone. He had a marvellous faculty for discover- 
ing game. In higher and more appropriate phraseology, 
Mr. Gladstone’s prime qualification as Liberal Leader lay in 
his personal magnetism—a magnetism deeply rooted in a 
nature tremulously alive to moral and religious influenes. 
Liberalism from its nature tends to disintegration. Living 
much upon criticism, Liberals are apt to depreciate the value 
of party loyalty and unity. By the force of his personality, 
by the sweep of his eloquence, and also by the veneration 
which goes forth spontaneously to brilliancy in old age, Mr. 
Gladstone managed to entwine himself round the affections 
of his followers all over the country. 

With the disappearance of Mr. Gladstone and the acces- 
sion of Lord Rosebery to power, the Cabinet lost not only its 
guiding head but also its cohesive power. It is not neces- 
sary to recall the dissensions in the Liberal Party over the 
Armenian question which led to Lord Rosebery’s resignation 
of leadership. In his great speech in Edinburgh Lord Rose- 
berv declared that his one object in resigning the leadership 
was to produce party unity. He advised his hearers to 
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choose their leader with care, and when they had chosen 
him to close their ranks and follow him. The advice, if it 
was anything but a platform device, was fruitless. Singular 
to say, the very people who refused to take the advice were 
Lord Rosebery’s confidential friends and followers. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was no sooner in the saddle 
than the Rosebery clique attempted to overthrow him. 
Failing in the attempt, Lord Rosebery founded the Liberal 
League for the purpose of innoculating Liberalism with Im- 
perialism. As an avowed expansionist with large notions of 
Great Britain’s Imperial destiny, Lord Rosebery’s support of 
the war was intelligible, though deplorable. What was not 
intelligible was his belief that after the full effect of the 
war had become manifest Scottish Liberals would endorse a 
policy which involved increased national expenditure. The 
Jingo spirit is dying, and as a consequence the Liberal 
League is decaying. Lord Rosebery’s chief lieutenants re- 
fused formally to secede from the Liberal tabernacle, and 
now, when the reaction against Imperialism has set in, they 
are casting yearning glances towards their old political com- 
rades. ‘The failure of Lord Rosebery’s recent Edinburgh 
meeting when, like a_ political Prince Charlie, he 
tried to raise the standard of rebellion, convinced 
the Liberal Leaguers of the hopelessness of their 
cause. Under his leadership they found a_ wilder- 
ness, a  prodigals’ country, and instead of milk 
and honey, husks, which evem the Jingoes are refusing to 
eat. ‘The Liberal Leaguers are in a repentant mood, but 
too proud yet to walk back to the paternal mansion in ortho- 
dox fashion. Fain would they stealthily enter by the back 
door and surreptitiously indulge in fatted calf. This 
change of attitude on the part of the Liberal Leaguers is also 
due to loss of confidence in Lord Rosebery as leader. He 
has given no light and leading. His light is that of the will- 
o’-the-wisp, and his leading that of the mole. When not 
shining with delusive brilliancy in the political morass, Lord 
Rosebery is burrowing in mysterious fashion underground. 

Moreover, the Parliamentary representatives of the 
League are shrewd enough to see that public opinion is drift- 
ing in the direction of the old Liberal creed, Retrenchment 
and Reform. Long enough, it is felt, has this country played 
the part of Providence in the world. Carlyle has remarked 
that experience is a good schoolmaster, but the fees are 
somewhat heavy. The fees have to be payed, and the aver- 
age Scot, who generally looks twice at his halfpenny, feels 
that he has not got value for his money. The Liberai 
Leaguers, aware of this, have grown tired of the temple of 
war, and are looking with yearning eyes to the tabernacle of 
peace. Lord Rosebery is not entirely deserted. One faith- 
ful follower he still has—Mr. Harmsworth. That gentle- 
man has keen laying down the law in his Glasgow news- 
paper. He allowed it to be known that no candidate in the 
West of Scotland would have his support who did not swear 
allegiance to Lord Rosebery and the gospel of Imperialism. 
The Liberal Leaguers promptly extinguished Mr. Harms- 
worth by declaring that his paper had no authority to act 
as the mouthpiece of the League. Nothing daunted, Mr. 
Harmsworth continues to play the part of Sancho Panza to 
the Imperialist Don Quixote. Both gentlemen may be left 
to their harmless amusement of windmill tilting. The two 
sections of Liberals are drawing visibly closer, and were it 
not for the problem raised by the aggressive attitude of the 
Labour Party the prospects of Liberalism would be bright 
indeed. 





THE THEATRE. 
A STUDENT OF COMEDY.* 


HETHER the reader will find himself in agreement 

or not with Mr. Walkley, when he allows himself 

the luxury of stating his own opinion on the first principles 
of dramatic art and dramatic criticism, he can scarcely fail 
to find in this book most stimulating and most suggestive 


*Dramatic Criticism. Three lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution, February, 1903, by A. B. Walkley. London: 
John Murray. 


reading. ‘Those who are familiar with the theatrical notices 
of the Z'imes will scarcely need to be reminded of the felici- 
ties of Mr. Walkley’s allusive style. It need only be said 
that they wi!! be found at their very happiest in these three 
lectures. For if they do not quite represent, to use a 
phrase which their author himself quotes from M. Anatole 
Krance, “the adventures of a soul among masterpieces,” 
they give one the fruit of some very exquisitely-arranged ex- 
cursions into literature, where an accomplished scholar, a 
genuine man of letters, recalls his impressions with a most 
charming selective memory, and a most engaging discursive 
stvle. Regarded from this point of view, as an easily 
digested history of dramatic criticism, illustrated at every 
point by the appropriate quotation, the book indeed de- 
serves to take a high place. And although Mr. Walkley 
states in the course of his second lecture that to compile a 
history is not his present affair, it is in its history that lies 
the book's chiefest merit to the student of criticism, although 
as a work of art on its own account it is scarcely less re- 
markable as a gem of graceful expression. 

It must not be understood, however, that while sug- 
gesting a disagreement with the fundamental position which 
Mr. Walkley has taken up, I should intend to imply that the 
book does not contain much of the soundest and the most 
salutary criticism. But the points in which the criticism is 
happiest, although they are points which have often been 
misunderstood by those who ought to know better, are such 
as are pretty obviously child’s play to a critic of Mr. 
Walkley’s distinction, scholarship, and artistic sense. The 
passages. for instance, in which he destroys many of the 
popular fallacies about the ideal critic and the ideal prin- 
ciples of criticism are wholly admirable. To Mr. Birrell’s 
preference for the man of affairs who is an amateur of the 
arts, whose “ verdicts of approval” authors prefer to the 
“laboured praise of the so-called expert,” he very justly re- 
torts that the praise of the expert is not necessarily laboured, 
and that we are not told what the authors think of the 
amateur class when they deliver verdicts of disapproval. And 
he goes on slyly to suggest that, although there is something 
seductive in the idea of every cultured gentleman being his 
own critic, “there is a little treatise called ‘ Every Man his 
own Lawyer,’ which Mr. Birrell, I suspect, regards with 
some suspicion.” “ The notion is one,’ Mr. Walkley goes 
on with admirable truth, “ which particularly recommends 
itself to us English who are governed by amateurs. That, 
in fact, is part and parcel of the British Constitution.” Such 
criticism, he goes on, although it may be free from the pro- 
fessional bias, has, on the other hand, the bias of fashion 
or the bias of the tired brain worker who not unreasonably 
prefers Gaiety burlesque to dramatic art at all. For it 
should be remembered that the mundane amateurs who 
made the vogue of Kean also made the vogue of Master 
Betty. 


With equal force and once more with apposite quota- 
tion does Mr. Walkley knock on the head the absurd notion 
of the artist being himself the ideal critic, or rather the 
critic not being qualified to criticise unless he is capable of 
producing. For, as Dr. Johnson said, “ You may scold the 
carpenter who has made a bad table, though you cannot 
make a table, it is not your trade to make tables.” Or as 
Aristotle put it even better, “ One of the company is a better 
judge of the dinner than the cook.” Mr. Walkley’s refer- 
ences to the fallacy of the moralistic criticism of Dr. John- 
son, who appeared to imagine that art could be a great moral 
influence by becoming not art but preaching, are equally 
just and equally happy. His defence of first-night criticisn:, 
because the impressions of the whole are fresher, and the 
mind has not had time to magnify special points or opinions, 
is also admirable. So, too, is his reference to the complaint 
which has been expressed by Mr. Sydney Grundy and by 
Sir Henry Irving that the critics are not unanimous, as if 
want of unanimity were a fault. These gentlemen “ ought 
in reality,” he says, “to have been gratified by the lack of 
unanimity which they deplored. It is evidence that the 
play of the one and the acting of the other are stimulating 
enough to force the critics into thinking for themselves.” 
And his reply to a question which was asked by a club of 
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playgoers the other day that the “ use” of dramatic criticism 
is to be interesting, is equally to the point. 

But it is when Mr. Walkley approaches the really funda- 
mental conceptions of criticism and of art that many people 
will find it impossible to accept the thought which underlies 
dis very brilliant and delightful writing. And im trying to 
discover through his writing Mr. Walkley’s real zsthetic 
point of view, one is led to what to superticial students of 
his critical excursions may seem rather a surpris- 
ing conclusion. It is that Mr. Walkley is not really an im- 
pressionistic critic. He writes, indeed, in the manner of 
the impressionists. | He surrounds his opinions with the 
description of external and accidental details which might at 
first lead one to conclude that he was frankly receptive and 
impressionistic, without dogmatism and without arricre- 
pensée. But when we come to examine his opinions, we 
shall find that, stripped of their impressionistic dress and 
literary style, they are really the result of the workings ot a 
mind. the most severely critical in the scientific and the 
dogmatic sense, constantly weighing esthetic sensations in 
the scale of abstract principles of art, and almost rigidly 
refusing to present the unbiassed esthetic sense. Mr. 
Walkley quotes with evident admiration the beautiful phrase 
which I have already mentioned of M. Anatole France, 
“the adventures of a soul among masterpieces,” but he 
never quite convinces us that he enters the land of master- 
pieces in quite that adventurous, wondering, and childlike 
spirit. He brings always his scales in his pocket, and when 
now and then the weight of them disturbs him and he at- 
tempts to throw himself into the receptive frame of mind, 
it is with a feverishness which makes his adventures rather 
those of a mood among masterpieces than of a soul. And 
when he says that the question which the ordinary spectator 
asks himself is merely, “ Am I pleased?” while the question 
which the critic must ask himself is, “ Am I right to be 
pleased?” one feels that he has rather forgoten that the 
greatest art criticism, and the criticism which is read and 
which is remembered, is the criticism which says, not “ Am 
1 right to be pleased ?” but “ In what way am I pleased ?” 

It is this quality of sympathy, this capacity for enthu- 
siasm—-and enthusiasm has been at the bottom of all the 
criticism that has lived—which one rather misses in Mr. 
Walkley’s attitude. And it is, perhaps, because his mind 
is essentially of the comedic rather than of the tragic cast. 
Life is a comedy to the man who thinks and a tragedy tu 
the man who feels; and Mr. Walkley is very distinctly a 
man who thinks. This attitude colours the whole of his 
definition of the principles of criticism. It colours his 
opinion that the critic should attempt to perform the im- 
possible feat of being at the same time in the procession and 
looking out of the window. For the true critic should 
surely rather be in the procession with all his might while 
the procession is going on, and then go and look out of the 
window and try and recreate in his memory the external 
aspect of that procession in which he was himself taking 
part. Mr. Walkley resembles one who spends most of his 
time sitting at the window, but who now and then runs play- 
fully into the street. 

The same affinity to the comedic spirit doubtless 
prompts Mr. Walkley’s distrust of the crowd as a critic of 
dramatic art. “ They are all critics,” he says of its members. 
One would have said rather that they are all inarticulately 
expressing the effect of art upon them, and that it remains 
for the sympathetic critic to estimate the meaning of that 
artistic effect. Mr. Walkley, of course, recognises the subtle 


way in which the personality of the crowd differs 
fiom that of any one of its members. He _ recog 
nises, of course, too, that the human _ qualities 
which are most constant in the crowd are the emotions, 


and those least constant. the intellectual faculties. But 
when he talks of the theatrical crowd being self-conscious 
and therefore inattentive he is bordering upon a very serious 
fallacy. There is probably nothing less self-conscious than 
a crowd in a theatre which is interested. There is probably 
nothing less inattentive. The fact, too, that the majority 
of theatre-goers are women surely does not tend to make 
the theatrical crowd less attentive—less attentive, that is, in 
the kind of attention which drama requires. Mr. Walkley 


seems to have perpetually in mind that kind of intellectual 
attention which in drama always holds quite a secondary 
place. Even in comedy, which appeals to the intellect 
particularly, the intellect is approached through the 
emotions, and in tragedy it is the emotions which are the 
essence of the effect. Mr. Walkley’s experience of first- 
night audiences of the stall and dress circle probably leads 
him to take all theatre-goers as empty-headed people who 
come to the theatre to show off their fine clothes. He 
would find little of this attitude in the real theatre-goers of 
the upper circle and the pit, the people who really come to 
the play. 

So when Mr. Walkley says that the critic must always 
be fighting against the crowd, must resist being carried away 
by the crowd, and when he examines various typical in- 
dividuals to decide which is the ideal critic, he misses the 
truth which elsewhere when he talks of the critic and the 
procession he does not fail to realise—that drama of all the 
arts depends upon a social, a sympathetic, a gregarious re- 
ceptiveness in its critic. No one man can be an audience 
of drama. Nobody who has sat alone in a theatre at the 
rehearsal of a play can fail to realise how much the impres- 
sions of the spectator of drama depend upon his telepathic 
association with his companions. The dramatic critic 
should, indeed, possess three distinct qualities: he should 
be in one sense an impressionist in that he should be openly 
and frankly receptive of esthetic sensations, but he should 
be an impressionist, not in the sense of magnifying his in- 
dividual sensations and those which differ from his fellows, 
but in reconciling them. He may not always feel as the 
crowd feels, but he must feel in sympathy with the crowd. 
Having received these impressions, the critic analyses them 
with the scientific mind, applying the artistic principles which 
are the result of thought and of experience. Lastly, if he 
wishes to set down his opinions in attractive form, he be- 
comes an artist. He sets out to create an esthetic sensa- 
tion as the author of the work which he is criticising has set 
out todo so, So the critic is not a scientist alone, nor an 
artist alone, nor even a typical spectator alone: he is all 
three, 

Mr. Walkley’s amazing support of the fallacy that art 
is progressive can only be mentioned in passing. One 
would, however, be inclined to question whether he really 
believes that human character is more complex now than 
it was in the time of the Greeks, or that Mr. Balfour’s state- 
ment that “a steady level of esthetic sensation can only be 
maintained by increasing doses of esthetic stimulant,” ap- 
plies to the race as well as to the individual ; while as to the 
scale of arithmetical progression in dramatic art by which 
it is computed that Terence took two plays of Menander to 
make one of his own, and so forth, one need only say that 
we are still awaiting the author whose dramatic interest has 
so “multiplied its intensity” that one of his works repre- 
sents the sum of two plays of Shakespeare. PC. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

R. CHAMBERLAIN'S new stroke in policy 
M must, I think, be taken to mean anew Ministry. 
That, | am sure, isin his mind. Weariness of office 
is a commanding factor with him, and indeed is an 
inevitable sequel of the personal strain of the last 
four years, of his complete want of sympathy with 
Ministerial policy, and of the sense, that must grow on 
him, that his career, with all its surface brilliancy, has 
been thwarted and unsuccessful. What more is wanted 
to move aman of his bold and adventurous temperament? 
One more throw for the great gambler, one more attempt 
to shake himself free of the coil of fate and circumstance. 
Everything tempts him to such an enterprise—Mr. 
Balfour's failure as Prime Minister, his own belief in 
the weakness of the Opposition, his absorption in the 
work of his office, whose problems seem to him to be 
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the only questions worth considering, his late impul- 
sive conversion to the teaching of Protection, and, 
above all, the touch of charlatanry in his character. 
The pace at which he has gone is indeed  sur- 
prising. But that is a measure of Mr. Balfour’s 
weakness. As I followed his speech on Thursday 
week I smiled as I drew a mental picture of Mr. 
Chamberlain attempting his coup de theatre with Mr. 
Gladstone sitting in Mr. Balfour’s place. How many 
hours would Mr. Chamberlain have remained Colonial 
Secretary after such a speech? Never loyal to party 
combinations or leaders, Mr. Chamberlain went in 
1884 and 1885 as far as the personality of his chief 
allowed him to go. In 1903 he went the whole length. 
* * * * * 

Moreover, if Mr. Chamberlain means resignation, 
in spite of Mr. Balfour's fears and calculations, the 
great subject he has so rashly handled also invites that 
conclusion. No man with a genuine eye for politics 
would ever have proposed a two years’ discussion 
of Free Trade with a General Election at the end of the 
debate. Neither foreign nor domestic policy admits so 
leisurely and unpractical a method. In three countries 
in particular— France, Germany, and the United States 
—we have opened out commercial and political issues 
of the utmost gravity. Already Germany is 
suspending the development of her own fiscal policy 
until she sees how English opinion declares itself. In 
the States the momentous question of their relations 
with Canada has begun to take the form which our 
colony most urgently desires—that of commercial union. 
Before Sir Wilfrid Laurier made his decision for prefer- 
ential duties with this country he went to Washington 
in order to negotiate a revision of the McKinley tariff. 
If he had succeeded there would have been no 
preference. If he gets such an offer again he 
will accept it, and found on it a policy in which our 
own commercial interests are bound to take second 
place. So with Australia. Federal politics must be 
deeply influenced by the wide considerations that a 
revision of the tariff in the interests of the export trade 
must bring with it. And what of our own merchants? 
They at least will insist on a prompt solution of the 
controversy. It is incredible that this tremendous 
speculative issue can be allowed to hang for eighteen 
months or two years over British industry. A more 
ruinous prospect could not be offered us, and the mere 
instinct of self-preservation will compel a prompt 
decision. 

* * * » * 

Or take the Parliamentary situation. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has shattered both his own Government and 
the Unionist Party. If I am not mistaken, he numbers 
among his opponents every living Unionist Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Lord Goschen, Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, and Mr. Ritchie. That in itself is a formidable 
combination, one that can only give way after a stub- 
born battle. In the House of Commons Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach will place himself at the head of the 
younger Tory groups, which will now represent some- 
thing more serious and practical than a move- 
ment of intellectual impatience with the incom- 
petence of Ministers like Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Brodrick. Now a definite political and economic 
basis, including in the main at once the more scrupulous 
older Conservatism and the new urban Tory Democracy, 
has been supplied for this combination, which is noto- 


riously supported from the inside of the Government. 
Can the Ministry withstand such an assault? I do not 
for amoment believe it. Remember who will lead it. I 
append a few names at random—Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, Sir John Gorst, Mr. William Peel, Mr. Bowles, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir Edgar Vincent, Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Beckett, the brothers Seely. Add the representa- 
tives of the shipping industry, excluding Liverpool, and 
(excluding the fair trade manufacturers) the men who sit 
for English urban constituencies, and I believe the bulk 
of Scottish Unionist members. [Even the rural mem- 
bers cannot be relied on in a body, for country Toryism 
no longer rests exclusively on the votes of the farmers, 
the parsons, and the landlords. Now that the danger 
of the workman being caught by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
bribe has practically passed away, it is clear that his 
new political structure is a house of cards, that a breath 
may destroy. 
a we * * 

Therefore, it is clear that the chance of the Liberal 
Party has come—come, | am afraid, too soon, before 
the dust of the Imperialist movement has quite settled 
down, with all the shallow thinking and false emotion 
it engendered. Constitutionally the position will 
doubtless be simple enough. It is now probable that 
the Ministry will not survive the Session. Two of its 
most powerful members will place no lasting barrier 
against a Parliamentary breakdown, which is threatened 
not only by Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, but by 
the want of loyalty and self-confidence in the 
ranks of the Government, and by the fact that 
probably no bill now before the House of Commons is 
desired by the whole Ministry. Who wants the Edu- 
cation Bill? Who the Land Bill? Who the Sugar 
Convention Bill? One has only to name these three 
subjects in order to reveal the alienation of one 
section of the Government and the party from 
the other. Even the basis of Unionism is under- 
mined, and you have Tory Home Rulers proclaiming 
their faith without rebuke from their leaders or com- 
rades. Nothing exists—neither the cement of personal 
affection and mutual trust, nor the absorbing issue of the 
war, nor the sense that work remains for the Govern- 
ment to do—to keep together a body of weary and self- 
weary men, who have cut themselves free of the ties of 
political principle andtradition. There is still another 
force that makes for a change of Government. That is 
Mr. Chamberlain’s belief that it is impossible to form a 
strong Liberal Government, and that the fast-dying 
Rosebery legend is yet alive enough to work confusion 
in his opponents’ ranks. 

* * * © 

Time will show whether these calculations are at 
fault. Certainly the Liberal Party never was more 
highly tried. Look at the problems before a Govern- 
ment that may be called into existence before the 
summer has run its course. Free Trade is simple 
enough. But at every other point the outlook is 
sheer confusion— South Africa in a_ welter, 
foreign relations never more serious, the finances in 
complete disorder, the Nonconformists in active revolt 
against the educational settlement, an army scheme 
which has created scores of new and costly interests 
on the eve of complete abandonment, the hopes of Ire- 
land raised to a higher point than at any time since 
1886, and destined, I am afraid, to disappointment, 
the right of effective combination among  work- 
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men in abeyance, and the House of Lords in 
control of the political situation. Did ever English 
politics present such an aspect, such a reduction to 


absurdity of recent ‘methods of government ? 
Certainly, our own times offer no _ parallel 
to it. The real element of hope ilies, I 
think, in the steadily-growing reversion of the 


people to Liberal ideas. This time the alternative 
to Toryism wil! be a sensible medium Liberalism—kept 
up to the mark by a powerful Labour Party, but resting 
also on the support of the middle classes, never quite 
satisfied with the adventurous type in politics, and now 
thoroughly alarmed at the consequences of Mr. 


Chamberlain’s escapades. And curiously enough 
the opening work of the Government will be 
essentially Conservative, and therefore in harmony 
with the permanent temper of the English 
people. In education, in trade unionism, and now in 


fiscal policy, we have to restore the general basis as it 
existed before Imperialistic Toryism came into being. 
And when that has been done, we may have to face a 
very large experiment in constructive statesmanship. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MUNICEPs. 


Housinc HaNnpDBOooK.* 

This is a volume of 350 pages containing numerous 
illustrations, plans, and diagrams of working-class dwellings. 
An enormous amount of information, some of it in very 
small type, has been compressed into these pages, including 
nearly everything an owner or intending builder of cottages 
and a member of a Housing Committee can require. To 
local authorities who intend to attack the house famine 
in their districts by direct action or municipal building the 
plans and illustrations, with the estimates of cost, should 
prove especially valuable. Mr. Thompson has, of course, 
his own view of what ought to he done, and prefers muni- 
cipal building to the destruction of property and the 
actual lessening of accommodation which follow a rigid 
enforcement of the Sanitary Acts. Mr. Thompson would 
attack the difficulty thus: 


“If there were in every district a sufficient number of 
additional healthy houses, provided directly or indirectly 
by private or municipal organisation or assistance, and 
let at reasonable rents, ‘the temants of worse houses 
would quickly get into the new dwellings. Thus, grade by 
grade, the whole housing conditions of the locality would 
be raised, and the very worst slums would be left un- 
tenanted.” 


From the general question Mr. Thompson goes on to 
give the actual experience of local authorities in various 
towns, London, Glasgow, Richmond, Hornsey, and else- 
where, with sketches of the buildings and details of the 
money spent and the rents obtained. . 

* By W. Thompson. London: P. S. King and Son. 6s. 
and as. 6d. net. 
CORPORATION OF MANCHESTER AND THE SHIP CANAL. 

An important scheme for the re-adjustment of the 
financial relations between the Corporation of Manchester 
and the Ship Canal Company has been submitted to the 
City Council by the Canal directors. It will be remembered 
that the Corporation advanced to the Canal Company the 
sum of five million pounds, which entails for interest and 
sinking fund an annual cost to the rates of the city of 
£210,000, less any sum received from the canal for in- 
terest. This year the amount so received is to be £80,000, 
but it is estimated that by the year 1908 the canal will be 
able to pay out of revenue the whole sum of £210,000 per 
year, thus relieving the city from its special canal rate, 
while to so relieve it during the years 1903-7 a sum of 
£300,000, in addition to that raised by the company, will 
he required. The scheme is to ask shareholders to raise 
this £300,000, and also a further sum of £450,000 re- 


quired for the immediate dredging of the canal, and they 
are in return to receive debentures to the amount of five 
million pounds, but which will not bear interest until the 
Corporation Ship Canal loan has been paid off by means. of 
the sinking fund, that is, in forty-three years. On the 
other hand, the Corporation, in consideration of the re- 
ceipt of the above sum of £210,000 per annum, are to 
surrender to the company at the end of forty-three years 
the five million debentures they at present hold, and they 
are to accept shares in lieu of the arrears of interest now 
due to them. The scheme has had the unanimous approval 
of the Ship Canal directors, the majority of whom are 
appointed by the City Council, and it remains to be seen 
whether it will obtain the support of the Council itself. 
For the sake of an immediate temporary advantage, the 
Corporation will give away, forty-three years hence, valu- 
able property to the extent of five million pounds. Perhaps 
it would be better for the Corporation itself to raise the 
additional necessary capital rather than do this. 


{Communications with regard to this column 


should be 
addressed to Municeps, Speaker office.] 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE ELECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir.—A General Election seems imminent. Is it too 
late for the Liberal Party to consider whether they cannot 
give battle on a field of their own choosing? I write as a 
“borrel man” who only sees what is under his own nose. 
And this is what I see: In country districts the Tories have 
ground-baited the pitch so well that they can drop their line 
in where they choose. They have secured the parsons with 
the Education Bill. They have bound the publicans to 
iheir chariot by giving steady support and encouragement 
to the liquor interest. The farmers’ mouths are watering 
for Protection. ‘The whole betting interest (the Established 
Church of Gambling), trainers and tipsters and touts and 
betting agents and betting-men, in their innumerable 
varieties of infamy, hate the idea of a Liberal success as 
microbes hate the sunlight. And the combined pressure of 
all these classes converges upon the country labourers, the 
men whose votes must decide county elections. 

What agency have the Liberal Party to put against 
this? What inducement have they to offer to the labouring 
man which may inspire him to resist the influence brought 
to bear upon him by every person of weight and authority 
and leading in his narrow circle? I have listened to 
Liberal speeches, I have read many. They consist mostly 
of criticism of the conduct of Government in matters of 
detail quite beyond the comprehension of nine-tenths 


of the hearers. All that is possible has been 
done to whip up indignation about the Education 
Bill. The speakers and writers do not under- 
stand country villages. What voice have labourers 


now in the education of their children? To quote Sir 
Walter Scott, you might “as well try to get a grunt out of 
a dead sow” as stir them up on fhat subject. Something 
may possibly be done with the maintenance of Free Trade. 
But defence inspires no enthusiasm. As far as the present 
issues to be submitted to country electors go, we are as per- 
fectly certain of defeat as if the numbers were out already. 

Is it too late to give them something worth fighting for, 
worth risking the solemn disapprobation of the Church, or 
the ill-will of the farming employer, and the sneers of the 
publican, and the contempt of the currish crew that batten 
on the misery of the worker? Why can we not declare a 
policy that would unite honest men in opposition to this 
rout of Comus that is gathered against us? Why not 
announce that the main plank of the Liberal platform is 
the re-establishment of the labourer upon the land? Why 
not stump the country with the cry, “Land in Sight”? It 
must be done sooner or later. Why not do it now? If we 
are beaten at this election we shall have no chance—we 
shall possibly never have a chance again.—Yours, &c., 

D. C. Pepper. 
Applegarth, Ogbourne St. George, Marlborough. 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. MACKAIL’S “ ODYSSEY.” 


Tue Opyssry. Translated into English Verse by J. W. Mackail. 
Books 1-8. London: John Murray. 5s. net. 


THERE are two styles of criticism which may be applied to a 
new translation of Homer, and their respective judgments 
upon Mr. Mackail’s Odyssey will vary greatly. One style 
is expounded at its best in Matthew Arnold’s celebrated 
Lectures on Translating Homer. It will settle before- 
hand what Homer's style is like; what kind of language 
best represents him, what metre most corresponds to the 
old Greek hexameter, what kinds of thought or expression, 
otherwise natural to the translator, are “ modern” or 
“romantic” or “ Christian” or “ medieval,” and therefore 
not to be permitted in a translation of Homer. This style 
of criticism really judges a new translation as it would a 
student’s exercise. It looks out for mistakes and commends 
their absence. Its highest praise is for “elegance” and 
“ taste.” 

There is much to be said for such a method. It has 
plenty of common sense, and it detects pretentiousness and 
absurdity. But it has one defect, and that a fatal one. It 
sets up as its vhief authority the average well-informed 
scholar, free from the prejudices or eccentricities produced 
by special imaginative sympathy or intense study, and im- 
plies that what he knows and feels about Homer or any 
other great and distant poet is sufficient and correct. Which 
it is not and cannot possibly be. For the plain fact is that 
unless a translator can understand his poet a great deal 
better than such average scholar, unless he can see into him 
further, catch cadences and depths of thought and shades 
of feeling to which the average scholar has never penetrated, 
then he never had any right to publish a translation. 

The other mode of criticism asks so much more of the 
translator than it can afford to be less fault-finding. It asks 
him to take his readers deeper into the original poem than 
they have penetrated by themselves, to make them fecl 
things that unaided they have not felt. It expects him to 
have steeped himself in the intimate magic of the poetry 
which he ventures to interpret to the world, to have lived 
long with it, felt it and grown into it until his reproduction 
comes out, to some extent, with the reality of actual creation. 
This is a very great demand; and in making it, a reasonable 
critic must expect to pay the price that is usually paid 
for all powerful imaginative work—the price of submitting 
to the artist’s manner and peculiarity of vision. ‘The man 
who sees deeper than the plain man will certainly not see 
in exactly the same way as the plain man. He will catch 
things in different proportions, he will seem old, or even 
affected. 

Judged by the former of these standards, Mr. Mackail’s 
version of the first eight books of the Odyssey may fall under 
some severe judgments. In the first place, a critic of the 
first school might say, he has chosen a strange metre—that 
of Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam. It seems a markedly un- 
suitable metre. It is associated in English minds with the 
peculiar languor and passion of the Persian poet, the very 
antithesis of the clean, joyous hardihood of the early Greek. 
It is slow, whereas, as Matthew Arnold keeps telling us, 
“Homer is rapid.” It breaks up the continuity of the 
original into sets of four lines. ‘Then the diction, also, in 
order to be in tone with the metre, has to be out of tone 
with the original: it is gentle and refined; a studied sim- 
plicity of vocabulary betraying itself occasionally by strange 
words, and rather often by inversions of the natural order. 
It is faint and even, in a graceful way, halting, where the 
original is buoyant and strong. All this and more the said 
critic might complain of, not untruthfully. 

Yet such truths would be very misleading, for the main 
fact is that this is not a bad translation, but a most strangely 
and strikingly good one. The Odyssey in passing through 
Mr. Mackail’s mind has, no doubt, changed very consider- 
ably. Bentley’s phrase, “ A fine poem, Mr. Pope, but you 


must not call it Homer,” comes often into the reader’s mind. 
But there is a great difference between the two cases. Pope 
was reckless and self-confident ; he added lines to Homer 
here and there because he liked it. One has a suspicion 
that he really felt that Homer was not quite good enough, 
and that he, Pope, might as well improve him a little for 
the taste of a more enlightened age. Mr. Mackail, on the 
contrary, is a very literal translator. It is constantly a sur- 
prise to track out, through some labyrinth of delicate phrase, 
every single word of the original, and find each one faith- 
fully accounted for. The difference of spirit is internal and 
genuine. It has nothing to do with carelessness or affecta- 
tion. One can only say: This is the way that Mr. Mackail 
feels Homer, and it is a good deal different from my way! 
And the ultimate justification of it is that it is a very 
beautiful way! The poem flows on, page after page, always 
gentle and low toned and rather dreamy. One forgets how 
skilful itis. There are phrases that the reader may dislike : 
certain repetitions of “then” and “there” and “so”; the 
conception of Neleus’s “ city trim”; Nausicaa’s addressing 
her father as “ Papa, dear,” But the impression increasingly 
produced as one reads is that of being in the presence of a 
real artist, with a mind, and a way of expressing it, which is 
his own and which is, as a whole, triumphantly and undeni- 
ably beautiful. 
The work is so free from purple patches that almost 

any passage will serve as an illustration of the style : 

That will I tell you by most certain sign, 

© Stranger: when the sun to heaven’s mid-line 

Hlas risen aloft, that ancient soothsaver, 

The sea-born one, comes up out of the brine, 

Hlid in the ripple that across the breast 

Of ocean the wind blowing from the west 

Blackens around him; and ascending thence 

In a cave’s hollow lays himself to rest: 

While round him rising from the water grey 

The children of the lovely water-fay, 

The footless seals lie herded; smelling strong 

Of the sharp odour of the brine are they. 
It is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Mackail will continue his 
work. Books X. and XI. should be something lovely, seen 
through this medium. It is difficult to see how the swift 
and tragic narrative of the last books will come out ; 
but then it would have been difficult beforehand to under- 
stand the same of the first eight books. We only know it 
is possible beeause it has been done. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CARICATURE. 


La CARICATURE EN ANGLETERRE. By Augustin Filon. Paris: 
Hachette et Cie., 1902. 


Ir is rather. humiliating that a Frenchman should have 
produced a better and more impartial history of the art of 
caricature in England than has yet appeared in our own 
language, and that the book, which is both exhaustive and 
well illustrated, should cost only a little over half a crown. 
‘True, it is in a paper wrapper, which, however, to some 
minds is an advantage, since it affords the purchaser a 
chance of having it bound to his own liking. M. Filon, 
who has studied England and the English very closely, 
aml whose work on the English stage is one of the best 
ever written by a foreigner on that subject, proves that if 
the French are chauvinist in politics, they are eclectic 
enough in art. Admirable as are the French caricaturists, 
M. Filon gives the English the palm in this branch of art 
for delicacy, sobriety, depth of feeling, and, above all, for 
true sense of humour. He very rightly places Hogarth at 
the head, not only of British caricaturists, but of those of 
the world. He does not hesitate to compare this very great 
artist and humorist to Shakespeare—Balzac would have 
been better, and Zola better still, although, to be sure, 
Hogarth always maintained a reticence quite unknown to 
the eminent realist in question. M. Filon passes rapidly 
from Hogarth to Rowlandson and Gillray: the former he 
acknowledges can be as exquisite and delicate a draughts- 
man as any French artist of the best period of the 
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eighteenth century, and the latter’s recklessness is toned 
by the vigour of his imagination, which recalls that of 
Callot, but without the supreme finish of the great Jacques. 

According to M. Filon, the decline in English carica- 
ture followed rapidly the deaths of Cruikshank and Leech, 
and, whilst acknowledging the brilliance and truth of 
Bennett, Leech, and du Maurier, our French critic re- 
marks, and very truly, too, that these artists, admirable as 
they were, lack the vigour and the freedom of fancy which 
distinguished their great predecessors. It would seem that 
the art of caricature, like so many other arts, has fallen 
lately below the average. We have still, however, with us 
Phil May, Bernard Partridge, and F. Carruthers Gould, 
whose works, however, are too recent for M. Filon’s 
scheme. We who are familiar with the productions of 
these remarkable artists have every reason to take heart 
of grace, and to believe that fun and subtle humour are 
not yet quite extinct. Another remarkable artist has also 
been omitted from M. Filon’s list, viz., Harry Furniss ; 
but perhaps our author felt that it was wiser to limit his 
criticism to the artists of the past, and to leave contem- 
poraries for some future occasion. 

The opening chapters of this work, which deal with 
the history of English caricature in the Middle Ages, 
are extremely interesting, and display an amount of re- 
search and knowledge which reflects highly on the industry 
of the clever writer. The wood-carvings in the choirs of 
our cathedrals and monuments of our old parish churches 
exhibit the germ of an art which developed in the seven- 
teenth century, to reach its acme of glory in the middle 
of the eighteenth under the auspices of Hogarth and his 
immediate successors. M. Filon, in conjecturing that these 
choir-seats were carved by Englishmen, and that they repre- 
sented English thought and not Flemish, as has been 
generally believed, confirms the theory on this subject 
of that close student of English life in the Middle Ages, 
Dr. Jessop. If we compare these works with those of corre 
sponding date in France, Germany, and Flanders, we shall 
soon perceive that they illustrate a totally different order 
of mind and satirise more often than those purely local 
characteristics and events. The types represented are 
essentially English, although throughout the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries England was overrun by Flemish 
painters and wood-carvers, who lived the greater part of 
the year, especially in the summer months, in our towns 
and villages, working for monasteries and parish 
churches. These worthies no doubt in due time familiarised 
themselves with the manners and customs of the people 
among whom they lived, and therefore it may be that, 
after all, the carved caricatures in question are the work 
of foreigners, imbued with English ideas and _pre- 
judices. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
a number of sign-boards, some of them of great 
antiquity, still flapped in the wind over the doors of 
some of the oldest shops in London and in the 
provincial cities. Many of them were absolute caricatures ; 
that is to say, they illustrated the Italian word cari- 
care to perfection. Only a few years ago, in a rather remote 
Norfolk village, hung over the local inn-door an extremely 
large sign-board, the original painting of which—it had 
evidently been repainted from time to time, but on the old 
lines—was certainly of the early sixteenth century. It 
represented the interior of the inn parlour. The good wife 
was at the fire basting fowls, the guests seated on the 
settle enjoying themselves, while in the background was to 
be seen a friar who had evidently been caught pilfering, 
for some lads had hoisted up his habit, under which, strung 
in parcels round his waist, were chickens and ducks and 
geese and all sorts of purloined delicacies, which he had 
stolen whilst on a sacred begging tour. Although roughly 
painted, none the less this old sign-board had the 
merit of being an excellent specimen of a kind of caricature 
which must at one time have beeu fairly general all over 
England. It is regrettable that the “mania” for collecting 
Was not as popular a hundred years ago as it is now, else 
our museums would probably contain a very interesting 
series of these curious and rough attempts at caricature. 


They are replaced in our time by “ artistic” advertisements, 
some of which are absolute caricatures, occasionally of 
very high merit. It is very desirable that the best of them 
should be sent to the British Museum, where they will 
become valuable as throwing a curious side-light on the 
manners and customs of the age in which we live. 
Similar collections are being made in Paris and Vienna, 
and it is to be hoped that this suggestion—one made by 
M. Filon himself—will not be lost upon the authorities at 
Bloomsbury. 

The Reformation, coming in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, gave rise to a very interesting form of 
caricature, of course directed against the ancient Church, 
in which the Pope, the monks, and nuns were turned into 
the most abject and coarse ridicule. Under Elizabeth the 
art of caricature, like that of painting, inthis country was at 
a very low ebb. The Queen had an innate horror of any- 
thing approaching it. During the Stuarts’ era, and at the 
time of the Commonwealth, the whole country was inundated 
with caricatures of a very coarse description by artists in 
the pay of both parties. Not a few, however, of these were 
drawn and printed abroad—mostly in Holland—and 
surreptitiously introduced into this country. In the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century Elias Gambell’s print-shop 
in Cranborne-alley gave shelter to a little lad who, as 
William Hogarth, was to become one of the very greatest 
of British artists. It is very difficult to define Hogarth’s 
position, for he can scarcely be described with jus- 
tice to his genius as a mere caricaturist. His 
numerous series of cabinet pictures illustrating epi- 
sodes in the human comedy—such as the “ Marriage 
& la Mode,” “The Rake’s Progress,” &c.—correspond 
rather to the satires of a Juvenal than to the castiga- 
tions of a mere comic draughtsman. In point of fact, they 
are not funny at all, but painful, and, moreover, they do 
not exactly illustrate the real meaning of the word caricare, 
for they rather epitomise the events they deal with, than 
exaggerate or turn them into ridicule. Hogarth, however, 
stands alone, and has had no imitator, unless, indeed, it 
be Mr. Frith, whose “ Modern Rake’s Progress” resembles 
Hogarths works, in the same manner that a Vienna China 
reproduction of a picture by Titian does its original. M. 
Filon comes nearer the truth when he places Gillray and 
Rowlandson at the head of the art in which Cham 
Gavarni and Caran d’Ache have excelled in his own 
country. Leech was a genuine caricaturist. He “ charges ” 
his people—i.e., he makes them ridiculous—whereas his 
successor in popularity on Punch, the late du Maurier, was 
too careful a draughtsman. His men were admirable 
models for the fashionable tailor, and his women for the 
dressmaker. Otherwise his fun is more often than not to 
be found in the letterpress than in the illustration. The 
same fault may be found with the otherwise admirable 
work of Mr. Linley Sambourne. If we were asked 
who is the greatest caricaturist of modern times 
the answer would be Foran, a splendid and even academic 
draughtsman, with an infallibly accurate dine, with 
which in two or three strokes of the pencil he gives life 
to a meaning never lost in superfluous details. Mr. 
Phil May, whose work we recommend to the attention 
of M. Filon, stands very high in this particular. 

It is impossible in the brief space of a review to give 
more than a mere summary of this admirable work, which 
certainly deserves to be translated for the benefit of the 
non-French reading public, which fortunately is becoming 
smaller and smaller year by year. 





A SCOTCH FOLK-POET. 
Tue Porms or JaAMes Hocc. Edited by William Wallace. 
London: Isbister and Co. 53. 
WE notice in the poetry of the Ettrick shepherd certain 
traits, certain characteristics, peculiar to Scotch folk-poets 
born out of the time of folk-poetry. Allan Ramsay, and 
Scott, and, indeed, Burns, all suffered from the taint of 
eighteenth century artificialism, and while producing much 
genuine aad sterling work, were apt to fill page after page 
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with the sloppy jargon then passing for polite writing. Had 
the Scotch poets but remained content to carry on the old 
tradition of the folk ballad-singers, and written in the sonsie 
idiom of their hills and moors, instead of wandering (un- 
comfortably kilted) with blushing nymphs on any vernal 
plain which happened to rhyme, it is probable that Scotland 
would have produced the most notable folk-poetry of 
modern times. They chose the wrong road, aid went 
a-dallying with Amaryllis, even as their Irish brothers a 
generation later; and their dalliance has resulted ix much 
spurious issue, much Laodicean poetry, ripely meriting the 
Laodicean fate. 

James Hogg was born in 1770, in a cottage near the 
Ettrick river in Selkirkshire, His father was descended 
from a line of Border shepherds, and had a small sheep- 
farm, which never throve. We do not find that the poet’s 
youth gave any certain promise of future brilliance. He 
passed his childhood in the cowbyre and “on the keeping,” 
solacing his heart with the “ Psalms of David” and the 
“History of Sir William Wallace.” His mother, like the 
mother of Robert Burns, was a very store and magazine of 
legends, but we do not think that the folk-tales she told him 
were determining factors in his development. He seems to 
have grown up in a state of passive receptivity, which was 
not transmuted to the glow of action until a weak-witted 
farm lad (who met him on the hill one day) had stirred him 
by a recitation of “ Tam ’o Shanter.” His first compositions 
were lyrics, and bad lyrics, which the farm girls set to old 
tunes and sang about the country-side. They won him some 
distinction, it may be, at taverns or at Hallow E’en festi- 
vities, but it was not till 1800 that he attained the ngid 
dignity of print. His failures in farming speculations need 
not concern us greatly. They drove him, in his fortieth 
year, to Edinburgh, where he strove hard to make a living 
by his pen, and where he made merry with the jolly topers 
of a jolly club. His first notable success was with “ The 
Queen’s Wake,” a volume published in 1813, which forms 
the bulk of the present work. He left Edinburgh in the 
following year, and became a queer nondescript, alf 
farmer, half man of letters, who did not prosper exceedingly 
in either practice, and who was much pestered by importu- 
nate seekers after autographs. He was the valued f-iend 
of Sir Walter Scott, and of Lockhart and Professor Wilson. 
Carlyle, who met him in 1832, thought him a “ gomeril ” or 
donkey ; but it must be remembered that Hogg was then an 
old man and Carlyle a mordant young man suffering from 
a certain bitterness of heart. Hogg died in 1835, shortly 
after the failure of a business speculation. 

Of Hogg’s poetry very little has stood the strict test of 
seventy years, and of that little much is over-rated. He 
had all the limitations of provincialism, and most of the 
vices (literary vices, that is) of a second-rate school of 
poets. Even at his very best he is often careless, easily 
pleased, unmindful of the beauty of perfect form. In “ Kil- 
meny,” a lovely and gentle poem, he will give one an almost 
faultless line, such as 

“When crowned with the rose and clover-leaf ” 


(which is a dainty arrangment of vowel sounds), and on the 
next page he will irritate one with a padded out atrocity, 
such as 

“ And the thunder it roared o’er the lands and the seas.” 


O’er what else, in the name of wonder, may thunder be ex- 
pected to roar? 

It is when he gets away from working in a medium 
removed from daily speech that Hogg comes home to 
us with something approaching force. In the ballad of 
“ The Guid Grey Cat,” faulty as it is, he is more thoroughly 
himself, more happy in his selection of material. In this 
ballad he has a homely and searching strength : 

“He was a wise and wily wight 

Of witch and warlockry ; 

And many a wife had burnt to lime 
Or hanged upon a tree. 

He knew their marks and moles of hell, 
And made them joyfullye 

Ride on the red-hot goad of iron, 
A pleasant sight to see.” 


His more forceful and patriotic ballads are excellent of their 
kind. “ Donald M‘Donald” rings like the clash of steel. 
An evening paper, we remember, ascribed it, three years ago, 
to a sergeant in the Gordon Highlanders. Of these patriotic 
ballads we like the swinging, stirring) movement of 

“‘Lock the door, Lariston, lion of Liddisdale ! 

Lock the door, Lariston, Lowther comes on! 

The Armstrongs are flying, 

The widows are crying, 

The Castletown’s burning, and Oliver’s gone!” 
though we find in it some taint of Abbotsford, some 
echo of “ Hail to the Chief,” which gives to certain lines a 
peculiar flavouring of convention not pleasant to a sensitive 
taste. Perhaps Hogg’s finest work is to be found in that 
sunny song to “ The Skylark,” which has all the insistent, 
fluttering rapture of its subject. The famed evening song 
of “When the Kye comes hame” does not greatly stir us, 
for we find in it merely a mediocre adaptation of something 
already done. Like all the poets of his school, Hogg shines 
but poorly as a literary tinker. Born two centuries earlier, 
he would have been the glory of his countryside. Born 
when he was, the wonder is that he attained to such glory 
as was his when he died. He can never be accounted a 
great poet, but in minor anthologies he will ever have an 
honourable place, somewhere a long way below Burns and 
a long way above “ the Shirra.” 

This edition is nicely and clearly printed. The poems 
have been well selected, and the introduction by Mr. Wallace 
gives an interesting study, and biography, of the poet. 


’ 





A CRITIC OF SOCIALISM. 


A Suort Strupy oF Stare SociatisM. By Reuben John Bryce. 
London: E. Baynes and Co. 1903. 


ACCORDING to the author's preface, the purpose of this 
little book, only sixty-two pages in all, is to give “a simple 
but adequate and scientific statement of the main features 
of that form of Socialism known as Collectivism, to examine 
the principles upon which Socialism is founded, and to 
submit these to economic tests.” Such a task is far too 
large for so small a work, and it will be found that, in reality, 
what Mr. Bryce has done is to submit the principles of 
Collectivism to individualistic tests, and especially to apply 
the economic touchstone. Mr. Bryce has so little space 
to spare that his sentences and paragraphs become quite 
short and snappy. One wants more argument to bridge 
over the transitions. But there is plenty of good, hard 
thinking, plenty of Northern grit. We think that the author 
wants practice; then his knowledge will be presented in 
a more palatable form; more will be told and less will i 
assumed. Take, for example, this paragraph : 

“ Britain has always appeared a promising field for Social- 
istic endeavour, nevertheless it has been the despair of the 
Socialist. The genius of her people has hitherto saved her, 
or it may be said that at moments of revolutionary danger 
she was fortunate in the highest degree in her statesmen. 
Pitt the younger, to cite only one example, was in himself 
an efficient bulwark against a revolution. It is only within 
comparatively recent years that Socialism has taken any 
hold on the imagination of the British working man. At the 
present time there are Socialistic societies of considerable 
importance and Socialistic newspapers are not wanting.” 

The first sentence is good and deserves development. The 
second provokes, and the third incenses us. Englani 
would have been far better off if Socialism and peace had 
been substituted for Pitt and war. Mr. Bryce should read 
Sydney Smith’s epitaph on Pitt, and compare the National 
Debt and taxes as Pitt found them and as he left them. 
Then, again, there was no question of Socialism in Pitt's 
time; but the next sentence shows that revolution and 
Socialism are regarded as the same thing. The revolt 
tion which Pitt staved off (by plunging the nation in war) 
was not Socialism, but Radicalism. Lastly, we should have 
thought that Socialism now is even weaker than it was 
fifteen years ago. 

Perhaps the best of Mr. Bryce’s chapters is his sharp 

analysis of the Marxian theory of value in Chapter ILI. 


— 
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Karl Marx’s objection to piece-work “ because it involves 
competition ” is very characteristic of the fanatical Socialist 
who denounces rich men if they combine and poor men if 
they compete, and prefers luxurious spendthrifts to rich 
capitalists ; who thinks (or says) that we owe all our wealth 
to manual labour. 

Mr. Bryce is too much inclined to make a law of his 
own opinions. Thus, in regard to the liberty of the indi- 
vidual, he observes :“ The position of Mill, and in our day 
of Herbert Spencer, is almost as erroneous as that of Marx 
and the Socialists, for the truth lies between the 
two extremes.” Would it not have been more correct 
and modest, as well as more informing, to have said that the 
position of Mill lies between that of Herbert Spencer (or, 
better, of Auberon Herbert) and that of Karl Marx? Nor 
do we see that Mr. Bryce contributes to the problem by 
drawing a distinction between “ the amount of liberty due 
to the individual ” and his “ right to liberty.” Have I not 
a right to that which is my due? I have a legal right to 
that which is my legal due, and a moral right to that which 
is morally due to me. Our author does excellent service 
in laying stress on the value of competition. “The weakest 
spot in the armour of the Socialist,” as he truly says, “ is his 
inability to offer any plan by which the individual may have 
the same interest in the collective work as he has under 
our free system.” If starting from this cardinal proposi- 
tion, Mr. Bryce would examine in a more sympathetic and 
a less professorial way the aims of modern Socialism here, 
where it is so weak, and on the continent, where it is so 
strong, we feel sure that he could produce a useful and 
instructive work. 





CHINA, 


Sr. GEORGE 


IN WAR AND 


AND 


IN FICTION. 


THE CHINESE Dracon. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel H. B. Vaughan, 7th Rajputs. London: C. Arthur 
Pearson, Limited. 1902. 

Sin Cnonc (THE Farrnrut Heart). By W. Branston 
Jones. London: The Walter Scott Publishing Company, 
Limited. 1902. 


In a country so vast in area as the Middle Kingdom it is 
inevitable that it should give shelter, even in normal times, 
to many varieties of the human race, but it may be doubted 
if the Celestial’s most fertile imagination ever led him to 
picture to hinaself the arrival on the coasts of his native 
land of so extraordinary an assemblage of warriors as met 
together there in 1900. Still more would he find it diffi- 
cult to determine the precise effect which, over and above 
the actual rescue of the imprisoned Americans, Europeans, 
and Japanese from the clutches of the Boxers, the visit of 
the disciplined foreign troops to the Chinese capital and 
its vicinity had upon his countrymen at large. Possibly, to 
many of them in the far interior the fact of that visit 
having been paid, and its object, are alike unknown even 
to-day, for information filters through to remote regions of 
the Chinese Empire with exasperating slowness. But we 
may take it that those subjects of the Dragon Throne who 
came into direct contact with the men who composed the 
Peking Relief Force, and who numbered in all nineteen 
thousand nine hundred, just one-half being Japanese, must 
have had their eyes opened considerably regarding the 
power which lies behind well-equipped and well-organised 
military forces, however much it was the habit among 
Chinamen in former days to despise the soldier as an 
individual. The British contingent included Bengal 
Lancers, Rajput and Punjabi infantry, Sikhs, and even 
Chinamen, and numbered, with the Welsh Fusiliers, Royal 
Engineers, Artillery, Marines, and bluejackets, three thou- 
sand men in all. There were four thousand Russians, two 
thousand Americans, eight hundred French, and a few 
Italians and Austrians in the columns which marched 
through Chih-li to Peking, and they constituted such a 
gathering of the clans as Chinamen had never seen before 
and certainly have no desire to see again under like con- 
ditions. Colonel Vaughan tells the story of the advance 
with admirable clearness, from the point of view of an 


officer who had his share of the dangers and privations 
incident thereto, and he has added some capital sketches 
from his own pencil to his very interesting notes, which 
abound in lively sallies and possess the great merit of hav- 
ibg been written on the spot, in the form of a diary of the 
proceedings. Colonel Vaughan has something momentous 
to say about Chinese marksmanship. As a rule the Celes- 
tial rifleman wastes much powder and lead, but we are 
assured that before the Legations were relieved the be- 
siegers had by constant practice become excellent shots, 
and anyone exposing himself to view above a wall or 
through a loophole was pretty sure to be hit. A sepoy of 
the 7th Rajputs, posted at a loophole in the redoubt cover- 
ing the main entrance to the Legation, withdrew the brick 
in it, and was instantly struck in the face by a bullet. So 
we may know what to expect when the numerous Japanese 
drill-instructors now with the Chinese armies shall have 
made marksmen of two or three millions of “ braves.” The 
“yellow peril” may then assume definite shape instead of 
being merely a bogey. Oddly enough, in Mr. Branston 
Jones’s book, which is avowedly a work of fiction, we have 
a reference to the same thing, though the alliance of Japan 
with China is portrayed in quite a different way. In Sin 
Chong the adventures of a certain Red Shark occupy a 
prominent place, and it is impossible not to feel an interest 
in this creature’s doings, since he is not only conspicuous 
on the stage throughout, but is one of the very few 
left alive when the curtain is rung down in the last 
chapter. With rare exceptions all the other personages 
that take part in the drama meet with violent deaths. The 
Red Shark was none other than Omito, a Japanese pirate 
who had ravaged the coasts of China, with the result that 
the mere mention of his name was sufficient to plunge the 
average Celestial into the depths of despair. An admirer 
of Omito is made in Sin Chong to say of him: “He is 
a born leader of men, and if this rotten Manchu Govern- 
ment, instead of trying to hunt him down, were to make 
him Generalissimo of all their forces, with a salary of a 
hundred thousand /ae/s, it would be one of the best invest- 
ments they ever made.” As the Malay second mate said of 
his chief, when the crew expected to lose him, there never 
was one like him, and never will be in the time to 
come. For Omito was in himself perhaps the most curious 
blend of buccaneer, conjurer, acrobat, and devoted lover 
that even the Far East has ever produced, either in reality 
or in fiction. The pirate eventually won as his bride a 
Chinese maiden named Fo-nien, and carried her away in 
his lorcha, presumably to Japan, after Keshan, her wicked 
uncle, and most of her other relatives had conveniently 
been slaughtered. As a novel Sin Chong may serve to 
amuse, but it will scarcely be safe for the “average in- 
studious Briton” referred to in the Prologue to rely upon 
the work as affording that true insight into the inner social 
life of the Chinese nation which the author promises at 
the outset to supply. Yu-on, the Chinese of the Faithful 
Heart, that becomes a substitute for the Viceroy’s clever 
son (who has been denounced as a traitor) and submits to 
the executioner’s sword in place of that worthy, for a 
sum of a thousand /ae/s, in the belief that his poverty- 
stricken uncle and brothers will benefit by the money so 
obtained for them, is the central figure of the story, but, 
as the author confesses, Yu-on was anything but an average 
Chinaman. And in connection with the picture presented 
of Le Quin, another of the characters in Sin Chong, we are 
shown the other extrerse, for we are assured that “almost 
the only form of enthusiasm peculiar to” the people of the 
Flowery Land is “that holy joy which arises in a human 
soul that has just got the better of another human soui.” 
Enough has been written to show that, however entertain- 
ing the pages of Sin Chong or, The t aithful Heart, may 
prove to the reader who seeks to pass an idle hour in the 
perusal thereof, it will never do to accept the story as truly 
illustrative of Chinese manners and customs. Much of it 
resembles in wild extravagance the Arabian Nights, with a 
disagreeable and altogether needless flavouring added of 


downright Chinese vice, which it would have been far better 
to have left out. : 
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MINOR ART BOOKS. 

Witkiz. By Lord Ronald  Sutherland-Gower. “Great 
Masters”? Series. London: George Bell and Sons. Price 
5s. net. 

WaATTEAU. By Edgecumbe Staley. ‘‘ Great Masters” Series. 


London: George Bell and Sons. Price 5s. net. 


Mittais. By A. L. Baldry. Murttio. By Dr. G. C. Williamson. 
“Miniature Series of Painters.” London: George Bell and 


Sons. Each ts. net. 
Tue Arr oF WrnirrED Matsews. By Edward Garnett. 
London: Duckworth and Co. Price 5s. net. 


A RECENT monograph on Reynolds, contributed to the 
“British Artists ” Series, seemed to show Lord R. Suther- 
land-Gower as a painstaking rather than a brilliant critic 
of the old masters. His Wilkie, which has recently been 
added to the “Great Masters” Series, whilst it tends to 
confirm that impression, possesses certain qualities of 
human sympathy and suggestion which add to its read- 
ability ; it is not less full of information, but the subject is 
evidently one that has exercised a greater fascination over 
the writer. As a result, the “ queer, raw-boned Scotsman ” 
is delineated with remarkable sureness of touch, and the 
narrative of his career runs pleasantly and smoothly from 
start to finish. Wilkie’s art is divided, roughly speaking, 
into two periods by the ominous years of his travels in 
Italy and Spain. Discussion, of course, is almost confined 
to the first of these, the period of “ The Penny Wedding,” 
“Blind Man’s Buff,” “ Pitlessie Fair,” and the other char- 
acter pictures inspired by the Dutch and Flemish masters 
—this, for the simple reason that no one can be found 
nowadays to defend the grandiose and heavy historical 
pieces of his later years, executed in laboured imitation of 
the Spanish and Italian colourists. For that matter, no 
one in Wilkie’s day cared for these later works, except, per- 
haps, the reigning monarch, who continued his patronage 
of the painter to the end. Like Reynolds, too, Wilkie 
made matters worse by the use of wax in his varnishes, 
asphaltum, megilp, and other noxious expedients to obtain 
depth of colouring ; and it is rather interesting to note that 
he was encouraged in these malpractices by one of the most 
celebrated connoisseurs of the day, Sir George Beaumont. 
At the end of ‘the volume there is an instructive note on the 
painter’s methods, which calls attention to a statement 
made by Mr. Holman Hunt, to the effect that Wilkie 
painted on an unprepared white canvas, and finished his 
picture bit by bit like a fresco. 

It is not long since Mr. Edgecumbe Staley dealt with 
Watteau and his school in a contribution to the “ Miniature 
Series of Painters,” and in the larger volume before us a 
great part of the former work has been literally reproduced. 
What there is in addition sheds no new light, critical or 
biographical, on this interesting subject. In fact, Mr. 
Staley shows an almost too great eagerness to adopt, not 
only the spirit, but also the letter of authoritative opinion ; 
he appears especially to be indebted to Mr. Claude Phillips. 
Nevertheless, the volume will serve its purpose as a text- 
book well enough, the index, list of works, &c., being ex- 
cellent. 

To the “ Miniature Series” of the same firm Mr. A. L. 
Baldry contributes a volume on Millais. Here we find a 
more or less judicious summary of the author’s previous 
work in the “ British Artists Series,” fluently written and 
not over-encumbered with biographical and other detail, 
and summing up the attributes of the late P-R.A. with some- 
thing like impartiality ; allowance must, of course, be made 
for an apologist’s views on the thorny question of senti- 
mentality in art generally, and in Millais’ art in particular. 
A monograph on Murillo, by Dr. Williamson, the editor of 
the series, tends to confirm a previous impression that the 
author has only a superficial interest in the great Spanish 
school. Some of his generalisations are dangerous; for 
instance, he includes Zurbaran, the strong and individual 
painter of the Spanish monks, in the list of those who fol- 
lowed a “tame, lifeless style.” His contribution, however, 
cannot be considered dull reading in view of at least one 
piquant passage concerning the picture “ ‘The Vision of St. 


Anthony,” where we read: “The attendant angels are 
simply bright, merry, playful children, full of fun and frolic, 
paying no attention to the event which is taking place, but 
delighted to find themselves once more on earth.” ‘The 
italics are ours, and comment on this compliment to the 
place whence came the angels is unnecessary. 

Mr. Garnett certainly commands respect for his 
courage in penning and publishing a monograph on a girl 
artist who died at twenty years of age, whose name is un- 
familiar to most, and whose extant works are chiefly 
sketches and studies. Winifred Mathews was her name. 
She was born in the year 1874, and died in 1895. She 
studied at the Westminster School of Art, and under Pro- 
fessor Brown at the Slade School, where an exhibition of 
her works made a great impression on the present eulogist. 
Her metier appears to have been the lower life of London, 
the innate character of which, according to Mr. Garnett, she 
seized with the happy intuition that presages genius. He 
sees in her drawings that which ranks them as something 
altogether different from the popular genre of the day, with 
its cold obviousness and its cheap sentiment. Whether he 
is right or wrong in his estimate of this late student of the 
Slade School we cannot even hazard an opinion, since we 
have not seen the originals of the drawings reproduced 
here. The essay, which is limited to three hundred copies, 
must obviously make its appeal to the artist’s own circle of 
intimates and appreciators. As regards the outsider, its 
chief merit consists of the fact that it is pleasantly written, 
and that it constitutes a very sincere and genuine tribute of 
admiration from its author to the subject of his memoir. 





FICTION. 


By Joseph Conrad. London: 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. 
Ross. 


TyrHoon. Heinemann. 6s. 


By E. Ae. Somerville and Martin 
London: Longmans and Co. 6s. 

WHILE we are waiting for Mr. Conrad to eclipse Lord Jim 
With another really important novel, we welcome such in- 
teresting exercises in his art as he gives us in the four 
stories which make up the volume before us. They are 
characteristic stories, all directly or indirectly concerned 
with the sea, Mr. Conrad’s source of inspiration, and all 
written with more or less of that intensity which cha- 
racterised Lord Jim and the earlier short stories, and 
which seems to suggest that the stories had to get them- 
selves written, whether Mr. Conrad wanted to write them or 
not. 

It is difficult to say which holds the imagination most, 
the story of the terrible storm througli which the Nan 
Shan and her commonplace, unimaginative captain, 
MacWhirr, passed, with a cargo of coolies battened down 
under hatches; or the story of Falk, the monopolist pilot 
of some Eastern river, who had proved himself the best 
man even at the expense of cannibalism, which, in his days 
of solitude, hung round him as a curse, though not a re- 
morse, till he found companionship in marriage; or the 
story of the great misery of isolation which tells of a 
Suabian peasant wrecked on the South Coast of England, 
meeting with a reception which one would merely call un- 
friendly were it not for the piteous effect it had on the 
mind of the beautiful stranger. Perhaps the last is the 
most astonishing example of Mr. Conrad’s power of build- 
ing up an effect. It is one of the most perfect short stories 
we have ever read. It opens with a description of a 
peaceful south country village on the seashore—everything, 
martello tower, church spire, and farmyard, combining 
to make a picture of one of the most familiar of home 
scenes that suggest quietness and uneventful lives. Yet 
here come mystery and fear, the most horrible. They 
come, too, in a beautiful form, for the Suabian peasant 
who is washed ashore when the emigrant ship is sunken 
in the bay is like a young Greek god. He had never left 
his native country-side, and never seen the sea, when the 
Jews prevailed on him to embark on a voyage to America 
to make his fortune. He spoke no English. Rushing 
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madly to find food and shelter he is treated by the peasant 
folk as a wild beast and dangerous madman, and might 
have died then and there but for the pity he awakened in 
the simple, passive, inert farm-girl Amy Foster. _Then 
there is gradual acclimatisation, and the hope that it may 
be complete—a hope that is strengthened when he marries 
Amy. But after the birth of a child, during an illness 
that befalls Yamko, the fear that has been gradually creep- 
ing up comes over Amy's slow-working imagination. She 
deserts him, terrified in his need, and he dies, “ cast out 
mysteriously by the sea to perish in the supreme disaster 
of loneliness and despair.” 

The fourth story has not the same intensity as the 
other three. It tells of an old man who lives for the return 
of his only son who has run away to sea as a boy. He 
believes that he will be back “ to-morrow,” and saves for 
him and plans out his life in that belief. The son, who 
has suffered as a boy from the arbitrariness of the father, 
comes back at last, but the father refuses to admit him 
because it is not “to-morrow.” The story is saved from 
the mere cleverness of the good magazine tale by the fine 
interview between the girl whom Captain Hagberd has 
destined for his son and the young roving sailor himself, 
and the whole story is enlightened by the last sentence. 
The son has gone, and the father rejoices at having “ got 
rid at last of ‘something wrong.’” This is how it appears 
to the distracted Bessie: “It was as if all the hopeful 
madness of the world had broken out to bring terror upon 
her heart, with the voice of that old man shouting his 
trust in an everlasting to-morrow.” 

Mr. Conrad is im the line of our great writers of 
the romance of the sea, Smollett, Michael Scott and 
Marryat, and he has also introduced something new into 
our fiction. By no other author have we had the psy- 
chology of action so subtly and yet so vividly presented. 
There are times in reading his work when we think that 
Stevenson with new experiences has taken up his work 
when it broke off in his noble fragment Weir of Her- 
miston, and there are others when we think we are read- 
ing a translation of a work by Tolstoi or Maxim Gorki. 
But always we realise that Mr. Conrad writes from the 
fullness of his own experience—passing through a mind 
that with great and almost painful efforts snatches from 
it some secret of life and reveals it in the glow of a brilliant 
imagination. 

A new book by the authors of Some Experiences of 
an Irish R.M. is almost as great a treat as a new book by 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs. They have, like Mr. Jacobs and like 
no other contemporary writer that we can recall, the art 
of story-telling and the art of being intensely amusing, 
apparently without artifice. It seems to us unfair to them 
to make light of their great talent by saying that they have 
found in tales about horses in Ireland a novel and enter- 
taining field. Consider how many people read their books 
with pleasure who know nothing about horses and are sick 
to death of Ireland, just as many people who have no 
great interest in Thames skippers disturb their neighbours 
with laughter when they get hold of a new book by Mr. 
Jacobs. The truth is that the spirit of comedy is in 
these writers, and they are able to show us some of the 
rattling joy of life. No doubt they can show it us best 
where it has appealed to them most, and so we get Mr. 
Jacobs’s skippers and these clever ladies’ Irish sportsmen. 

There are eleven sketches in All on the Irish Shore, 
or, perhaps, strictly speaking, nine tales and two sketches, 
“ An Irish Problem” and “ As I was Going to Bandon Fair,” 
which are not quite so clever as the tales. Of the nine 
perhaps the best are the two that deal with the Connemara 
mare bought by “ Fanny Fitz,” and successfully sold by 
her at the Dublin horse show, though the description of 
the day’s hunting which an English lieutenant experienced 
in Corkerry on “ a grand filly ” belonging to an Irish M.F.H. 
which he had come over to inspect, would take a lot of 
beating ; while there is real pathos that will appeal to all 
who hunted in the charming little tale of “ Matchbox.” It is 
altogether a fresh and delightful book, quite worthy of its 


authors, one of whom contributes, as before, some clever 
illustrations. 





Mr. Percy White has never written a cleverer book 
than Park Lane (Westminster: Constable, 6s.). It shows 
a much more subtle and discriminating sense of character 
than anything we have had from him before; there are 
more men and women in it and fewer types, and the social 
comedy is more refined. Yet we fear.that more readers 
will regret the absence of the broader methods of his 
earlier books than will be attracted by the rather unsym- 
pathetic satirical tone of this one. Except for the young 
people who come late into the book, and who are not 
sufficiently well realised for us to be very interested in 
their love affairs, there is not a thoroughly attractive 
character in the book. Certainly the quarrels between the 
families of John Tully-Drew, the successful financier, and 
of Lord Oxley, as recorded by the feeble Andrew Ban- 
field, are entertaining, and we never fail to picture the 
chief actor in them, the great Tully-Drew himself, with 
his doubtful commercial methods, never himself disturbed 
with doubt ; his second wife, the good Pauline ; the clever, 
proud, condescending, rather egregious Lord Oxley; and 
the successful lady’s maid, Lady Oxley, who, with her 
perfect form and the charm which attracted poor Andrew 
and left him with an aching heart, takes a lady’s maid’s 
revenge in a most ladylike manner on her adversary. The 
fault of the book is that there is a real note of cynicism in 
it which no idyllic love episodes can quite efface. This is 
why, while it delights the intellect, it leaves the emotions 
unaffected, if it does not sometimes repel them. 


Mr. W. Clark Russell still spins his yarns with the best 
of his competitors. Overdue (London: Chatto and Windus) 
is a readable tale in the familiar rollicking vein. Yet the 
story is sufficiently novel and sufficiently well invented to 
provide entertainment even for those who have read all 
Mr. Russell’s numerous works. 


If The Gap in the Garden (London: John Lane, 6s.) 
does not quite fulfil the promise of Miss Vanda Wathew- 
Bartlett’s previous volume, it certainly shows considerable 
talent, at least in the opening chapter, where the situation 
of the two Misses Mildmay, of Mildmay Chase, and their 
insufferable aunt is described with some strength and 
humour. But the story becomes chaotic as it grows, and 
the symbolism suggested by the title is either very obvious 
or else so obscure that we fear we missed it. It is rather 
a depressing tale. 


A Girl's Life in a Hunting Country, by “Handa- 
syde” (London: John Lane, 6s.), describes some pleasant 
and commonplace people in a pleasant and commonplace 
manner. There are many amiable reflections on life and 
things in general, and the popular horticutural element is 
not wanting to the book. No doubt many people will find 
it worth dozing through on a hot. afternoon, but we must 
warn readers that the dashing character of the cover is a 
snare and a delusion. 


Miss Emma Brooke has written some clever novels 
which show a sense of character, but in Z'he Poet's Child 
(London: Methuen, 6s.) she seems to have got beyond 
her depth. Its chief character is a selfish lover of the beau- 
tiful who gradually turns into a merely melodramatic 
villain. The story is a complicated one which seems to 
have no issue. It is pretentious, and not very effective. 


Mr. C. Ranger Gull has written a story about a duke 
who was at Oxford, and who marries the daughter of a 
poor country parson, who makes himself objectionable 
wth joy at the prospect of the marriage. It is called His 
Grace’s Grace (London: Greening, 6s.). It is a common- 
place story, relieved by some fairly clever impertinences 
and a great many puns. The enfant terrible is sometimes 
amusing while he is still a child, but when he grows up we 
feel that he ought to know better, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE week began with something very like a panic. 

The Stock Exchange, reassembling sunburnt and 
invigorated after its holiday, found that the New York 
bears had been having a field day, devoting their 
liveliest attention to Canadian Pacific shares, in which 
they seemed to have found out a weak spot. These 
shares, which were over 128 on Friday last, opened at 
about 125 on Tuesday and went below 122 in the course 
of the day, the slump culminating in the default 
of a Montreal broker with, it is said, liabilities of 
over $10,000,000, a sum which shows that our Canadian 
cousins have followed their Yankee neighbours into 
the paths of megalomaniac speculation. After this 
declaration of default the bears climbed in again in 
a hurry, and prices jumped up again rapidly. But the 
whole affair was a very inopportune indication of the 
extent to which the abounding prosperity of Canada 
has encouraged reckless gambling and now struggles 
under the weight of a top-heavy structure of inflated 
credit. Luckily the harvest is said to promise well, 
though it is too early yet to speak with any confidence 
of its prospects. Anything like a bad season would 
have disastrous effects in Canadian gambling circles. 





Apart from this sensational tumble and partial re- 
covery, there was very little life in things. Money has 
been easier during the last day or two, though Thurs- 
day’s Bank return indicated that the market had again 
been obliged to increase its indebtedness to the Bank, 
in spite of heavy disbursements by the Government. 
The holiday traffics of the Home Railway companies 
were magnificent, but had little effect on prices—perhaps 
railway shareholders are already beginning to wonder 
ruefully what will become of their dividends when the 
Zollverein has raised the price of food and so restricted 
the power of the working classes to spend money on 
travel; it will be a bad day for them when third-class 
passenger receipts are diverted into the pockets of 
colonial wheat growers. Kaffirs were a halfpenny 
harder one day and off again the next—and all round 
the ‘‘ House ” the monotonous story of ‘‘ nothing doing” 
was repeated. The emphasis with which Government 
wirepullers are assuring us that no dissolution is in 
sight is naturally interpreted as a sign that a General 
Election, with all its attendant interruptions to business, 
may be sprung on the country at any moment. 





The fortunes of the Etruscan Copper mine are a 
matter of more than usual interest to the investing 
public, because the directors and shareholders of this 
mine have proceeded with its development in spite of 
the very serious doubts as to its value that have been 
expressed by mining experts. Now, mining experts 
are so often wrong—naturally enough from the great 
difficulties under which they conduct their examina- 
tions—and yet so unnecessarily cocksure, that we shall 
all of us feel a good deal of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion if the faith of the directors and shareholders 
in their much-abused property turns out to have been 
well-founded. After all that has been said it seems to 
me quite reasonable that the board should refuse to 
allow any more experts to come fooling about in their 
property. They say that they mean to see the thing 
through, and their shareholders will certainly agree 
with them in the view that practical and profitable 
results will be a better test than any expert reports 

Happily things seem to be shaping in the right 
direction for those who believe in the mine. The 
announcement that the company had abandoned its 
claims against a well-known firm of mining engineers 
for libel caused a visit to its office from a Financial 
News representative, who was received by two of the 
directors. He was informed that the company’s action 
had been dropped on the advice of counsel, since a 
corporate body would have great difficulty in proving 


damage ; but that another suit has been brought by the 
directors in their individual capacity ; but the cream 
of this official statement was an assurance that ‘‘ the 
first millis now running night and day, dealing with 
1,500 tons of ore per week, and that there is now 
enough ore broken cown to keep it employed in this 
manner for over two years”; it was further added that 
“thecompany is now on aprofit-earning basis.” The same 
informant remarked that ‘‘he laughs longest who 
laughs last.” If the distinguished experts who have 
condemned the mine are all wrong, the laugh against 
them, both from shareholders and general public, will 
certainly be prolonged and hearty. 

Speculators who have been gambling in “little 
Turks” on the expectation of the completion of the 
unification scheme are now made happy at last by the 
signing of the necessary ‘‘Irade.”” The last of the maiy 
delays that have kept back the signature of this docu- 
ment appears to have been the unwillingness of the 
Minister of Justice to append his name to it. A happy 
thought inspired the authorities to send for the recalci- 
trant Minister's son, who, after two hours’ argument, 
finally induced his father to append his autograph. Itis 
a curious and interesting story, and I present it to Mr. 
Balfour as a wrinkle for persuading his colleagues to 
follow him in the gentle docility with which he endorses 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. Arguments in favour of Protec- 
tion are just the sort of thing that the infantile mind 
can grasp and express with peculiar conviction, and no 
doubt the Colonial Secretary will be quite ready to 
promise the cheapening of lollipops as one of the re- 
sults of the Zoliverein. 

Thursday's Manchester Guardian contained an inte- 
resting article on a ‘‘ Power distributing scheme for 
Cheshire,” which will include, moreover, bits of 
several of the adjacent counties in its scope. It 
is in the hands of a company called the North- 
Western Electricity and Power Gas Company, and 
differs from most of the power distributing schemes 
recently launched or in process of incubation by 
proposing to distribute Mond gas as well as electrical 
power. The company, which has its headquarters in 
Manchester, has succeeded in proving the preamble of 
its bill, and little difficulty is now expected in securing 
its passage. The area affected, which includes Cheshire 
and North Staffordshire, and parts of ‘Flintshire, 
Denbighshire, and Derbyshire, is 2,000 square miles in 
extent, and is rich in coal mining, quarryiag, cotton 
spinning, engineering and iron smelting, and many 
other industries. I have pointed out before now that these 
power distributing companies ought, if properly managed, 
to have a very profitable future, and their securities 
merit the attention of investors who don’t mind waiting 
perhaps two or three years before the preliminary 
works are completed and dividend earning becomes 
possible. The benefit that will accrue to English 
industria! centres from the creation of a cheap supply 
of power is almost incalculable, and experts assure me 
that in no country can the application of this new 
industrial driving wheel be more cheaply and effectively 
carried out than in the United Kingdom. 





New South Wales has placed £1,000,000 Treasury 
Bills to redeem bonds falling due in July, and had to pay 
4 per cent. for the money, the same rate as she paid on 
the expiring bonds. A few years ago she might have 
raised money to retire the bonds at 2? per cent., and so 
saved handsomely ; but Jingo finance has made money 
scarce, and colonial credit has been improved but little 
by the khaki-inspired inclusion of colonial securities 
among Trustee stocks. West Ham is a borrower, 
# 300,000 Three and a Quarter per Cent. stock being 
issued at 94, and the Canadian Northern Railway is 
offering Four per Cent. Debenture stock at go. A Cuban 
loan of 35 million dollars is being negotiated, they say, 
in London. JANus. 











